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© Mishkin, N. Y. CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


A FOREMOST AMERICAN BARITONE AND THE FIRST AMERICAN VOCALIST TO 
BE ENGAGED NEXT SEASON FOR A CONCERT TOUR THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND WALES 

















MUSICAL 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Telephone, 2634 Circle. : 

—_ ” Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 


167 W. «goth Street, New York. 
’ - Phone, 4044 W 


COACH 


Morningside 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
"mg Horwel course in Public and Private School 
usic. Special coaching for church trials. 

ew York School, 60: Carnegie Hall, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, 
yee Studio: 


go W. 67th St, N. Tel, 


New York 


1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 50 West 8ad Street, New York. 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, 
N. J., 847 Broad St. Phone, Market 1434. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 6ad Street, New York. 


Telephone, 6:10 Plaza 








E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. tgs0 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Goth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


a? 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Muse Awna Ziecter, Director, 


14a5 Broadway (Metropolitan O H 
7 Bidg.), New York City. mar 
Tel, 


1274 Bryant. 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall .  . . 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


we Lu 


sie a 0 hates 
Resthense! 2184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 3967 romect 








ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 

817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Miss Stane, Secretary. 


Miss Susan 5S. 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mrs. 
Positive 
Breath Con- 
trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Henry Smock 


BOICE 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York, 


WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Lecture and recitals. 
Tel. 291 Morningside 


Teacher of singing. 


130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: aio FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, Madison Square 382. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


HELEN ETHEL 
MY ss, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 

703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address: 


from October 1st 
Carnegie Hall. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
elephone, 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio: 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solf io). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Sremple “EFS? ) 
Scientifically taught—-Successfully put into prac- 


tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence: 34 Gramercy 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall New York City 





COURIER 


se 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Directer of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Compper, 
44 West 86th Street ‘eee ew York 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street). 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; Organist 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. 





CARL FIQUE : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Srqadeyy (Metropolitan Opera House 


ldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All fisi to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner), 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
House, 1425 Broadway, 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


Metropolitan ~ Opera 
New York. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
so West 67th St. ‘ . . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated, 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


257 West 86th Street New York 


Telephone, $910 ; Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 


Telephone, Bryant 5569. 
Summer Address: Old Lyme, Conn. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio ° Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E, 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Address until September 13: 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 




















July 17. 1919 
Stanley GARDNER Pz 
1 Gladstone Avenue a... 


estmount, Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


== DUNEV 


mami PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., Monireal, a gag 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADELADE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Boreas, Schiffmann Bidg., St. Paal, Misa. 


ENGELHARDT vets 


eatin © siren New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT | rus 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of sete, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com er—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Ane but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistical 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Muste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


sere WILLARD = 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BIRDIGE BLYE om 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


{DILLING: 


HAENSEL & JONES, —g wie Hall, N.Y. 
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MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent address: Hotel 
Central Park Majestic, wsnbsonesn 
, Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
719 Park Ave. - - 





Wilmette, Ill, 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paal, Mien. 


RAYMOND WILSON + 


Pianist Mrsatenent: SROOKS & PARMENTER, 314 Fist Tras 














: RUEMMELI 
CLARK HAMMANN 


1176 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


st RICKER 


Iaterpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Address: 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union longa amyl = Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 











COURIER 


== REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER oe PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 W. a New York 
mbas 


‘ DUFAULT = 


“HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent piddrees: Suite 1107, Fires National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO , 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRAL’ 
624 Michigan Avenue aR m,. 
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SAYS: 


in examining @ student's volce 
nd finding it at fault, | always 
esseet es = te AD ISUE 


pec 


MADAME VALERI, Tiere fatuet Tha eas 
not be corrected ut Jo te ability te when bad 
gene 00 for 26 to cause looseness in the 


has not 
vocal , 
381 weet End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 














SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York _Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Ss. Metropolitan Opera Company 


<MZ000 








Prof Thomas Giles |* 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


 apen Ah Bsiips , London, New York. 
: voice placement, 





Special , 
Respiration. “Te as repared for Opera, Concert, 
Orerorio. Teach: ioe of Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 


tored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
« Chicago 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





FL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 

=, n Tel, 2443 wt: 

KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


HU GO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 








J 

o 
H 
N 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, asenhis 
INSTRUCTION 


Hotel Wellington, Broadway and SSth St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


,| ROWE 
“BLAIR 2 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN, 





BARITONE 
Specialist in V in Voice 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sezrns 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “°xccompanist® 





JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, ll. 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
a with ert ees York Phitharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Phone Wabash 8793 
sg and Piano ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


srr WEST 7aND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
‘Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 








Management: Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Composer Voont Coach 
654 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 


u.,, | EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


REUBEN DAVIES unsreicun 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. on ” Met jitan Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 B: : B 
1274. Teacher of Clara "Toles, and many e 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 











Texas 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studie: 212 W. 50th St., New York City. 5829 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 


SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson 
ro Marion a 3 oF Ward, Conet 


Marshall ha Fieke 0 O'Hara, ores srjon_ Weeks, “Miabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, and 
other singers in operas no dat 








| Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Stnorna. 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 


i Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
ch, Zerola, ete. 


| Studio: 
U Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MORRISEY 





CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 





-| Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With loternstional College of Masic 
Laareate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street a 2 New York 


Katharine y 0 b M A N JY cours ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr. Pavut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Chu 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


* VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic Sing! 
R 501 Nixon Building, Pitts ~ lai, Ye. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assi 
nen ane OF ginarnc 
I N 
“The Lesenl” Roce cnt isth Sta, — 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Summer Address 
1205 W. State Street, Rockford, lil. 
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“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piase Scheel, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, $22 136th Street } NEW YORK 





SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoital 


Address: 
Masic League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenue, for all information 








MUSICAL 


COURIER July 17, 1919 





18654 NEW 








BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manulacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


YORK 1919 














ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concart Teor 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :; ORATORIO ;; RECITAL 

Mer. Harry Calbertson, Del Pardo Hotel, Midway Bivd., Chicage 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
pees — Artistic guitay or lute accompaniments 


TRH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


l! fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


’ MARGOLIS i 





HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { 785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


BURLEIGH 


4018 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago. III. 


CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
(425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its sere 
maker % 
q Its cominued’ use in suth institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability g ‘$ 4 $ 83 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago — :: 


eee 
oe 


MAKERS 











L. _ 528 Riverside Drive, WM. ¥, Phone, Morningside 4863 
MAUDE 


tucker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
112th Street, N.Y, ‘Telephone Cathedral $891 


GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


West Tied Street - New York City 
Hae Went ene 4008 Colemies 


636 W. 


2 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: Harris Mather 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera ious. ’ Building, 
New York City. 


¥ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel, 6935 Bedford 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk. 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING £0,, BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET: 
Elea Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, ad Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celio 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


























Ovide Musin’s 






4 books, _ principles to high- 
cat virtuosi fis fer 


of of ‘Belgian’ Seboo 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


Soto nod Giese Loveane 
OVIDE MUSIN in person fis 
strection by eorecpendonce. 


























* ASCHENFELDER 


i Teacher of singing and supplementary 
Ss Subjects. 
Stadio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel, Colambus 3375 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
187 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


| i |! oi mn AI 
iY il! in Nii 
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EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 





J. WARREN ee eee Accompanist 
DIO HALL: 
ERB 220 “Madiaon Avenue | 
Phone a urray a, 















Musicians! 





The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 
he is serving your best interest. 
Dealers make Jess money, but 
make more customerson “Century” 
than on any other sheet music. 
“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of “Century.” 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Cent * Edition and get 
authentic mC supply you, at 10c. If 
dealer won't su we will, 
plete catalogue o OEy constecplosee, 
upon request. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
216 West 40th St. New York City 


om- 





SHEET MUSIC 





@ RAGNA LINNE 2% 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL seas 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 





Artistic environment. 

















You Can’ 
Help It! 


When you have bought 
War Saving Stamps, your 
money is bound to grow. 

















If an emergency arises 

and you cash them before 
maturity, the interest is 
handed you along with your 
original investment. 









(Space contributed by Musical Courier) 























YON STUDIOS 
Pinte |} YON 


Musical 
Instructian 


LONGY SGHOOL ':::: 


103 Hemenway Street 








mt Highest standards. 





For Catalog address Business Manager, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND, ACCOMPANIST 
+ Phone: 5120 Morningside 











1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Studio: 537 W. 12ist St., N. > 
500 Carnegie Hall, W 





Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 931 Circle. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 
July 17, 1019. 














CHICAGO MUSICAL PUBLIC 
FAILS TO PATRONIZE FINE 
RAVINIA PARK OPERA 


—_—— 


Scotti and Holiday Performances the Only Exceptions 
—American Artists Heard Frequently 


Ravinia Park, Ill, July 12, 1919.— The second week of 
opera at Ravinia Park was another triumph for Louis 
Eckstein and his artists. Before reviewing the various 
operas given the past week at the park, a short para- 
graph against the Chicago musicians does not seem to 
be out of place. Thanks to Louis Eckstein and several 
wealthy philanthropists, Chicago has at its door one 
of the most famous summer opera resorts in the 
world. This year, as heretofore, the writer finds that 
the attendance at the park is not what 
it should be. It is true that on Satur- 
day and Sunday nights, as well as on 
holidays or when Scotti appears this 
year, sold out houses are on hand, but 
concerts are given at the park be- 
fore empty benches and many of the 
opera performances during the week 
are not better attended. It is 
true that the philanthropists who 
have the welfare of Ravinia at heart 
have subscribed for tickets which they 
do not use. Why not give those tick- 
ets to deserving students? Music 
schools in Chicago as well as private 
studios would be glad to be given those 
seats, and the students who would oc- 
cupy them would benefit greatly by 
hearing such especially fine perform- 
ances. The Chicago musicians are not 
different from those in other parts of 
the country in that they do not patron- 
ize music. After two weeks’ attendance 
at Ravinia Park, this reviewer has met 
only a few musicians. True, on the 
opening night many were there who 
had come not so much to hear the op- 
era as to be seen and talk “shop,” but 
after the opening night professional 
musicians stayed home, or spent their 
evenings elsewhere than at-the home 
of summer opera. Vocal teachers, espe- 
cially those who are teaching operas to 
their pupils, would gain knowledge by 
visiting Ravinia once or twice weekly. 
True, they never go to operas. Why 
should they go to Ravinia when they 
do not patronize the Chicago Opera 
Association? Musicians make a living 
from music, but, as stated above, they 
do not patronize their own profession. 
Musicians would starve if they expect- 
ed remuneration from other musicians. 
This state of affairs does not exist in 
other professions. Doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, painters and others will spend 
money to hear a paper read by an au- 
thority in their branches—but not so 
with the Chicago musicians. A few of 
them—only a very few—patronize the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts 
at Orchestra Hall. Very few are sub- 
scribers to those concerts and probably 
none of them are subscribers to the 
Chicago Opera. There are in Chicago, 
as was stated recently in the Musicau 
Courter, over 5,000 music lovers to 
whom managers could cater, yet man- 
agers in Chicago know that they can 
depend only on a small army of 2,500 
that are consistent patrons of concerts, 
and among those 2,500, 2,000 are not 
musicians; that is to say, they are not 
at the present time studying music, but 
patronize the art for the enjoyment 
they derive from it. It is a shame that 











man at the conductor’s desk, “Lakme” was given its first 
performance of the season. 


TuurspaAy Eventnc, Jury 10, “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.,” 


On Thursday evening, Alice Gentle covered herself with 
glory in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” singing the part of Santuzza 
as it has seldom been heard in these surroundings. Since 
the beginning of the season Miss Gentle has proven her 
worth, but it was in Mascagni’s opera that she disclosed 
her powerful and gorgeous organ to best advantage and 
achieved a distinct hit, one that will be remembered in 
the annals of the Ravinia season. Sharing in the success 
of the night may be mentioned Morgan Kingston, who 
sang the part of Turiddu gloriously. Others listed in the 
cast were Frances Ingram, as Lola, and Thomas Chal- 
mers, as Alfio. Papi conducted. After the intermission 
the second half of the program was given to a symphonic 
program and to the playing of the Franck piano quintet 
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MANY THOUSANDS FLOCK TO 
CITY’S SUMMER CONCERTS 
TO HEAR FINE PROGRAMS 





Stadium Well Filled Each Evening, and Columbia Con- 
certs, Too, Prove Big Attractions 


Sunday evening’s Stadium concert was driven into the 
great hall of the City College, as rain fell for the first 
time during the series. The hall makes a splendid audi 
torium, except that there is rather a strong echo. The 
principal orchestral numbers were the ballet music from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” performed with the chorus ; a very 
brilliant performance of the Tschaikowsky “1812” that 
evoked tremendous applause, and a suite from the Delibes 


ballet “Coppelia.” 
Percy Hemus, the first baritone soloist 
of the season, did himself full justice in 
a song of Arthur Bergh, “The Return.” 


With its stirring measures and its spirited 

orchestration, it made a great impression, 

so much so that Mr. Hemus was called 

on for an encore, giving Arthur Penn's 

“The Magic of Your Eyes,” also with 
much ee In his second appearance he 
sang the “Calf of Gold,” from “Faust,” 
with the chorus, in which his strong, reso 
| nant baritone showed to special advantage 

| The pianist of the evening was Carolyn 

Cone-Baldwin, and, although handicapped 

by a piano not in the pink of condition 

(due to the enforced change of place of 

the concert and in no way to the piano 

firm), she gave a splendid performance 

of the Liszt E flat concerto, ably accom 
panied by Conductor Volpe and his men 

Miss Baldwin has all the special charac 

= teristics demanded of the Liszt player aud 

her rendition of the concerto was mosi 


satisfactory throughout, particularly in 
the bravura passages with which it 
abounds. In response to insistent ap 
plause she played another Liszt compo 
sition for an encore. 

S Monpay, JuLy 7. 

The Stadium concert, Monday evening, 
July 7, was of special interest on account 
of the appearance on the program of 
“New Russia,” a tone poem by Samuel 
Gardner, conducted by the composer 
This was its first hearing anywhere. Mr 


Gardner, whose ability as a composer has 


already won for him several notably im 
portant musical prizes has, with this 
work, created something that is entirely 


worthy of a place in the repertory of any 
symphony orchestra. While employing 
all the resources of a modern orchestra 
in the work, he has kept it coherent in 
form and, although the imagination has 
free play, there is none of that looseness 
and verbosity which is so often charac 
teristic of voung composers. It is founded 
on three themes, the principal one a five 
-note phrase of vigor and strength that is 
repeated over and over again with vari 
ous orchestral combinations and relieved 
by contrast with a lyric second theme, 
first given out by the oboe, and two sec 
tions in which an attractive and charac 
teristically Russian dance tune is intro 
duced. The work made a decided im 
pression on the audience and Mr. Gard 
ner was recalled repeatedly. Not content 
= with showing his ability as a conductor, 
: he also played the Bruch G minor violin 

concerto with splendid technical and 

musical mastery. Especially fine was his 


delivery of the chief passages in the 
opening movement. It was strong, virile, 
playing, the best the present writer has 


yet heard from Mr. Gardner 


all the vocal teachers in Chicago do not 
compel their pupils to go out to Ra- = Conductor Volpe played the Schubert 
vinia Park. They would learn some- WILLEM MENGELBERG, = “Unfinished” symphony, the Tschaikow 
thing for themselves. They would be conductor of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, and one of the leading = sky “Francesca da Rimini” fantasy, and 
better teachers by journeying out to conductors of Europe, who was reported to have asked $75,000 to lead the Boston = gave a brilliant performance of the 
Ravinia Park, by imbibing a little of Symphony Orchestra for a year, a report which he denied when interviewed by the = Dvorak Slavonic dances. 

Musical Courier’s special correspondent in Europe, César Saerchinger. It would = Tuespay, Jury 8 


that so called artistic atmosphere that 
cannot be gathered in downtown stu- 
dio buildings, but which exists under 
the dome of nature, and especially at 
Ravinia Park, 


Monpay Eveninc, Jury 7, “SympHony NIGuHrt.” 


On Monday evening, the symphony night enlisted the 
services of Harry Weisbach, violinist; Enrico Tramonti, 
harpist, as soloists, and the orchestra, which was directed 


by Richard Hageman. 
Tuespay Eveninc, Jury 8, “TrovAtore.” 








Tuesday evening was given up to a repetition of “Il 
Trovatore” with the same cast as heard during the pre- 
vious week. 


WepnespAy EveNinG, Jury 9, “LAKME.” 


With Mabel Garrison appearing in the title role, Orville 
Harrold as Gerald, Leon Rothier as Nilakantha, Louis 
D’Angelo as Frederic, Alice Gentle as Mallika, and Hage- 


not be surprising to see Mr. Mengelberg in America later on. 
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in F minor, with Richard Hageman at the piano. Harry 
Weisbach played the violin part; O. Roehrborn, second 


violin; Theodore Du Moulin, cello, and F. Esser, the viola. 


Fray Evenine, Juty 11, “Paciiaccr’ ANp “L’ORacovo.” 

On Friday evening another audience estimated at 7,000 
heard Antonio Scotti in the second performance of 
“L’Oracolo,” which was to have been presented on Sat- 
urday evening, July 5 and, as previously stated, had to be 
postponed on account of the baritone’s sudden attack of 
laryngitis. Fully recovered, Scotti gave his inimitable 
delineation of the part of Chin-Fang, in which all of his 
remarkable resources are fully displayed and in which he 
scored a huge triumph. Orville Harrold, who had been 
heard as Canio in “Pagliacci,” which preceded “L’Ora- 

(Continued on page 8.) 


One of the most interesting Stadium 


= concerts was held on Tuesday evening, 

MNS July 8 «It was “Opera night,” and works 

from well known operatic composers 

figured on the program exclusively. Weber's “Oberon” 
overture opened the program and was beautifully pre 
sented. This was followed by a fantasia, “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana” (Mascagni), which won so much recognitien that 


the audience insisted on a repetition. 

Sue Harvard, who was in excellent voice, sang charm- 
ingly “Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” and 
for an insistent encore gave “Christ in Flanders.” She 
was enthusiastically applauded for her beautiful voice and 
artistic delivery. 

Ballet suite, “Le Cid” (Massenet), closed the first part 
of the program. Of this suite, “Aubade” was most ad- 
mired and was redemanded. 

Part two opened with the prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner). This number re- 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOLK MUSIC 
By CARL BEUTEL 
Director, Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 
Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company. 


The following article is the result of a number of 
informal discussions with a professional associate, 
F. W. Kerns. The author feels indebted to this gentle- 
man for some of the leading thoughts presented — 
Author’s Note.] 


AVE we a typical folk music? To one passively 
H interested in music the mind will quite naturally 
turn to the music of the negro and the Indian. There 
has been such a vast amount of propaganda in behalf 
of these interesting peoples who have lived in our midst, 
that the majority of persons, when an allusion is made 
to American music, inadvertently allow their thoughts to 
drift into this channel. The beautiful old melodies of 
the South which are typically American only come to 
mind on second thought, Unfortunately, there are but a 
few of these. One wishes that more of them had been 
written, and as they all date back to the pre-Civil War 
days, one almost simultaneously wonders why more of 
them have not been written since. On the strength of 
these melodies there has been interminable discussion and 
speculation as to the prospect and the nature of the future 
folk music of our country. Meanwhile, certain condi- 
tions have crept into the life of our country, so that the 
thoughtful. person is inclined to manifest grave doubts 
as to realization of some of the things looked forward 
to. The expression of this doubt will form the basis of 
the discussion in the succeeding paragraphs. 


Fotx Music rue Resutt or Rurar Lire tn Europe, 


As we all know, folklore is the result of the influences 
of the rural life as we find it in the European countries, 
There the life is concentrated in the village where live 
the peasants who own small tracts of land o are em- 
ployed by the landed proprietor in the immediate vicinity 
of the village. The result was that peasants were certain 
to indulge in various forms of diversion each evening 
upon returning to the village after the day's labors in 
the adjoining countryside. Among these, music played an 
important part. There were those who possessed creative 
ability of a crude nature, either as poets or composers of 
simple melodies. They were looked upon with special 
favor, inasmuch as they furnished about the only avail- 
able supply of diversion, These creations were listened 
to with rapt attention, both for the charm of the music 
and the sentiment expressed in the simple lyric which dis- 
closed some phase of the joys and sorrows of their daily 
existence, Every one possessing any natural ability what- 
ever to participate in these mediums of recreation eagerly 
sought to learn at first hand from the master minds of 
the community these new creations, Without the means 
at hand—that is, the printed publications found every- 
where today—-it was necessary to resort to the mouth to 
mouth system of instruction. As time wore on, greater 
talent developed, and although much new material was 
created, the older contributions were retained and im- 
proved by the better discriminative sense of the succeed- 
ing generations. The result was, that after many, many 
years the folklore of these peoples underwent a gradual 
transformation for the better and continued so until there 
came to be a remarkably fine collection of these expres- 
sions in music and verse, 


No Distincriy Inpivipvat Rurar Lire in THIs 
Country, 

Those interested in the musical welfare of this country 
have hoped for such things to transpire ere long, but 
present indications are that they are still a remote possi- 
bility, and it would be no great surprise if such a state 
of affairs never comes to pass. In the first place, there is 
no typical community life in the rural districts, and the 
life in the small towns under one thousand population is 
about as empty and as boresome as can possibly be imag- 
ined, Besides, there are other influences emanating from 
the larger cities which tend to demoralize any inclination 
arising in these localities to express their own individ- 
uality. The fact that the homes of the country folk are 
so isolated, one from the other, gives no opportunity for 
daily contact, as in the village life of European nations. 
About the only means of social contact of an elevating 
nature is the little cross-roads church. The only musical 
influence there, however, is the collection of trite and in- 
sipid anthems put out in carload lots by a number of pub- 
lishing houses. Taking these, in conjunction with the 
usual cheap hymnal, often containing fine verses set to 
music but a shade above most of our popular output, one 
can readily imagine what chance a serious musical cre- 
ation would have in the midst of such an environment. 


American Rurat Districts Too Prone to Are Tue City. 

It is true the people of the land are acquiring many 
comforts of living, but with it, unfortunately, has come 
the tendency to ape the city, rather than to assume the 
responsibility of creating things that would in a measure 
compete with the output of the city, In the home of the 
American farmer we find today the player-piano and the 
talking machine, which, although both instructive and in- 
teresting, serve to take the place of the otherwise promis- 
ing rural atmosphere. This tendency to ape the city has 
served to spread the monstrous evil of faddism, Even 
the casual observer cannot help note this American incli- 
nation to indulge in musical gluttony. It reminds one so 
vividly of the Roman feasts of the decadent period, when 
for days the gluttons would gorge themselves with foods 
and wines, continuing until a state of abnoxious nausea 
overcame them, It is both interesting and disconcerting 
to note how the public will with the greatest avidity pounce 
upon an alleged original musical tit-bit. For weeks and 
often months the air will be fairly alive with the sup- 

sedly captivating strains of this delectable morsel. Dur- 
ing this period the just must suffer with the unjust. There 
is no rest from A, M. to P. M. In the cafes, theaters, 
dance halls, and in every home where there is some means 
of dispensing music, it meets and defeats every effort to 
escape. The sufferer has but one consolation, and that is 
that the subject ‘of all this adulation will have but a few 
brief months to live, But, alas, what matters it after all! 
Upon the very heels of the last one is likely to follow 


another as bad, if not worse. This execrable method has 
become so widespread and all powerful that it is proving 
one of the gravest and most exasperating problems con- 
fronting the conscientious music teacher. e stage has 
been reached where the majority of music students are 
endeavoring to initiate such a policy in the case of the 
attractive selections of the higher type. It has come to 
the point where the teacher hesitates giving pieces of a 
divertive nature because the student immediately proceeds 
to “kill” such a number, It seems to be a case of violent 
“love at first sight.” Instead of sectional practice and 
careful analysis, it is hastily read through a score of times 
each day with the hope that this will bring the desired 
result. After a week or two the cry of “I'm tired af this 
piece; please give me another” is invariably heard. Scarce- 
ly has this point been reached where a reasonable degree 
of accuracy of reading has been attained before the sicken- 
ing stage sets in. It becomes very difficult to realize any 
exactness of phrasing, not considering the finer points of 
interpretation. In turn, the teacher who, in the effort to 
escape this evil, gives the more sedate selections from the 
classic school, soon hears a veritable howl to the effect 
that “the old thing isn’t a bit pretty.” 
“OverRDOING THE Goop,” A NATIONAL MENACE, 


Excessive musical indulgence on the part of the general 
public, and the student body of the country is the great 
barrier obstructing the path to a possible American folk 
music. Out of the gréat mass of popular music thrown 
on the market each year for the edification of the gullible 
public we find an occasional number which, at the hands 
of competent musicianship, might be made worth while o1 
perhaps be made over and with another retouching a few 
years hence, eventually prove a substantial contribution; 
but what chance has a number now, doomed to death when 
it is scarcely out of its cradle? 

Otp Sournern Metopres Have Escapep “Fappist” Evin. 


The only reason the old Southern melodies have escaped 
a similar doom may be attributed to the fact that t ey 
reached a certain stage of maturity before the “faddist” 
evil took such a hold on the country. Consequently they 
seem to us as beautiful as ever, and whenever heard (not 
a dozen times a day) are listened to with a certain feel- 
ing of reverence. Ah, reverence—there’s the rub! After 
thoughtfully viewing the situation the author feels that the 
American people must first of all become more judicious 
in the choice of their daily musical fare; perform it more 
sparingly, and listen to it with a deeper feeling of senti- 
mental pride, before the beau ideal of folk music creation 
will become an established fact. It would also be wise to 
bear in mind the old adage “familiarity breeds contempt,” 
for it has become glaringly obvious that this excessive 
indulgence in certain popular selections has produced such 
results. Here the reader may feel tempted to inquire: 
How is the public to acquire this critical sense? 

Tue Pustic Must MAke Greater DEMANDS FoR 
ORIGINALITY, 

Few people realize that the public at large accepts a new 
contribution, not because of its intrinsic value as an origi- 
nal creation, but because it brings to their mind the recol- 
lection of some musical strain which previously produced 
that proper psychological effect. This is then set up as a 
standard of judgment for all succeeding selections of a 
similar style. It reminds one somewhat of the total 
stranger who comes to us and expects implicit confidence 
in him because he happens to know a tried old friend of 
ours. Then there are those disreputable mortals who harp 
on the patriotic heartstrings of the public by deliberately 
appropriating a snatch from a patriotic air for the refraia 
of their selection which otherwise is nothing less than a 
lot of trite, senseless twaddle. Such a number frequently 
reaches a high degree of recognition and the public fails 
to realize that it has been thoroughly fleeced because it 
allows its patriotic foibles to overrule its better judgment, 
As a close observer of these conditions the author’s atten: 
tion has been forcibly drawn to the real struggle some ot 
the clever and original contributions have had, to come to 
the attention of the masses. The public manifests quite a 
hesitancy to accept anything strictly original for it seems 
to fear the humiliation of making a mistake in its choice. 

Wuen Witt We Have an AMERICAN Fotx Music? 

The ways and means which would ultimately lead to the 
creation and development of an American folk music are 
of course unknown at present, nor is there any need for 
them as yet. Not until the public voluntarily decides to 
change its present policy, whether through the educational 
or some other medium of enlightenment, will there be any 
need to think of even the most elementary steps in that 
direction. 

Witt Fork ‘Music Prove a Rear Aw To THE AMERICAN 
Composer? 

In conclusion, the author feels prompted to submit a 
thought for consideration which should prove of keen in: 
terest to every serious minded musician and music lover. 
After all is said and done, is there such a crying need for 
American folk music to serve as a working basis for the 
much heralded and looked for typical American composer! 
Should we not rather encourage our promising creative 
talent to cultivate a broader vision than mere localism? 
Has not this been the failing, and consequent setback ot 
some of our poets in striking contrast to the great genius 
who is read and understood by all the nations, the im- 
mortal Edgar Allan Poe? This great genius, who is proud- 
ly claimed by Americans, did not cater to the tastes of a 
certain locality or nation, but to mankind in general. In 
the realm of music, composers like Grieg, Tschaikowsky 
and Dvorak used themes of their people, yet they did their 
finest work when they forgot their nationality and sought 
that deeper source of inspiration which knows no na- 
tionality. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that our present 
tendency to indulge in temporary makeshift and faddism 
must be eliminated before we can hope for much from our 
creative talent: Americans face the alternative of adjust- 
ing their state of mind by devising some means of curbing 
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the present evil tendency, or, reverting to the folk music 
development as was the case with the European nations. 
The latter would prove a stabilizing influence and do much 
to instill in the minds of the people, and especially the 
child life, the idea of permanency instead of the ephemeral 
creations which are certain to produce a demoralizing ef- 
fect on the mind of the ambitious young composer of the 
future. The course to be chosen will depend largely upon 
the educators of the country, as they have in Sond the 
moulding of the mind of the younger generation. 


DETROIT MUSICIANS PROMINENT . 
AT MICHIGAN M. T. A. CONVENTION 


City Artists and Composers Heard in Fine Programs 
—Frederick L. York Elected President—Next Con- 
vention to Be Held in Detroit—Institute of 
Musical Art Commencement—Notes 


Detroit, Mich., July 3, 1919.—Several Detroit musicians 
appeared on the programs of the convention of the Michi- 
gan Music Teachers’ Association, which met at Flint, the 
week of June 23. Wednesday evening, June 25, Andre 
Polah, violinist ; Philipp Abbas, cellist, of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and licrencet Mannebach, pianist of the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art gave the following pro- 
gram: Concerto in E minor, for violin, Mendelssohn; son- 
ata, for cello, Locatelli; trio, op. 49. D minor, Mendels- 
sohn; “Evening Song,” Schumann; “The Fountain,” Davi- 
doff; aria, Gluck-Kreisler; serenade, Saint-Saéns, and 
rondino, Vieuxtemps. 

On the Michigan composers’ program given Thursday 
morning, a most attractive group of songs and piano com- 
positions by Ellsworth Stevenson, of Detroit, were pre- 
sented by Isobel Hunt, soprano, and Ellsworth Stevenson, 
pianist. Henri Matheys played his own violin concerto in 
C minor, accompanied by Jeannette Van der Velpen- 
Reaume, while Janet Ives, violinist and Gladys Luloff, 
pianist, played Rossetter G. Cole’s sonata in D major. 

he association elected Frederick L. York (Detroit), 
president; George Oscar Bowen (Flint), vice-president; 
J. G. Cummings (Saginaw), secretary; Melville W. Chase 
(Hillsdale), treasurer; S. E. Clark (Detroit), auditor. 
Mrs. William S. Rowe and Mrs, C. A. Donaldson (Grand 
Rapids) and H. A. Millikin (Bay City), were elected as 
membership committee. H. A. Millikin, Francis Mayhew 
(Detroit), and J. G. Cummings were appointed as legisla- 
tive committee. The association will meet at Detroit next 
year. 

Institute or Musica, Art CoMMENCEMENT. 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art held its commence- 
ment exercises at the Temple Beth El, Thursday evening, 
June The address to graduates was given by Dr. 
Studer and the musical program by the Temple Beth El 
Quartet and William Grafing King, violinist. Artist diplo- 
mas were presented to Helen E. Atkins, M. Rhea Spente, 
Geneva Alice Postal, Helen Elizabeth Marting, Augusta 
B. Walker, Lucille Strong Pryer and Marguerite Kirk 
Strachan. 

JuLes FALk anp E1teen Castes Give REcITAL. 


Under the auspices of the Sunshine Club of Detroit, 
Jules Falk, violinist, assisted by Eileen Castles, soprano, 
and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, gave a recital at the Hotel 
Statler, Saturday evening, June 28. The ballroom was 
comfortably filled and many manifestations of approval 
and appreciation greeted the efforts of the artists. Mr. 
Falk’s numbers were sonata, G minor, Henri Eccles; 
“Meditation,” Glazounoff; rondino (on a theme by Bee- 
thoven), Kreisler; “La Capricieuse,” Elgar; “Spanish 
Dance” (tango), Albeniz-Franko; “Scene de la Csarda” 
(Sarga Cserebogar), Hubay; “From a Wigwam” and 
“Ghost Dance,” Cecil Burleigh; “Bird as Prophet,” Schu- 
mann-Auer and “La Carnaval Russe,” Wieniawski. His 
tone was marked by warmth and clarity and his legato 
playing was especially praiseworthy. Several of his num- 
bers also gave an opportunity for a display of technic. 

Miss Castles’ voice is of brilliant quality and she sang 
with careful attention to enunciation and interpretation. 
In addition to playing excellent accompaniments through- 
out the evening. Miss Ehrlich played two solo numbers— 
“On Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Liszt, and scherzo and 
chorale, Dubois. She was recalled several times. 

Notes, 

Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol of the -Ganapol School of Musi- 
ca! Art and Mrs. Theodore Otis Leonard, Jr., attended 
the biennial at Peterboro, N. H. 

The Tuesday Musicale sent to the MacDowell Memorial 
Asscciation, the last week in June the second five hundred 
dollars of the fund of one thousand, given in memory of 
Lilla Sturtevant Johnson, pianist, composer and patroness 
of music. It is also the intention to place a memorial tab- 
let at Peterboro commemorating the gift. Ss 


The Bohemians to Féte Bodanzky 


The Bohemian Club of New York is planning to give 
Artur Bodanzky a hearty welcome to the symphony or- 
chestra life of the city when he takes up the baton at the 
first of the New Symphony Orchestra concerts in the fall. 
Mr. Bodanzky, who is a prominent member of the club, 
will lead this orchestra in the ten pairs of concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, the first of which falls on October 9 and 10. 
Many members of the club have become season subscrib- 
ers to the New Symphony and several will be found 
among the list of boxholders. 


Jacchia to Conduct Los Angeles Philharmonic 
(By Telegraph.) 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 9, 1919—To the Musica Covu- 
rier: Agide Jacchia has been chosen conductor of the new 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Jacchia has been 
a most successful operatic leader and won his American 
reputation as a symphonic conductor at the head of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in its famous “Pop” concerts. 


“Light!” a New Scott Song 


A new sacred song by John Prindle Scott, “Light,” will 
be issued presently by G. Schirmer, Inc. It is built along 
somewhat different lines from Mr. Scott’s other sacred 
songs and is dedicated to Pierre Remington, 
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A Perfect Phonograph Record a Triumph of Patience and Special Knowledge 
By C. A. Denza 




















The spectacular in music has always made a more or 
less definite and conscious appeal to composers and to 
the general public. Without this appeal we should 
perhaps have had no opera. For myself, I know that 
the “Anvil Chorus” in its appropriate setting lends 
what we love to call a “punch” to an overworked and 
somewhat antiquated favorite. It remained for Percy 
Grainger to introduce to the staid and solid atmosphere 
of Carnegie Hall those instruments and effects which 
had hitherto been associated in our minds with more 
popes oldtime music. 

here is something primitive about hitting a piece of 
wood with a hammer and making music. Perhaps that 
is why the xylophone has such an attraction for the 
average youngster—regardless of his age. While there 
is a close relation between the present and prehistoric 
in some of the instruments of percussion, others have 
come into being to meet modern demands. It was Vic- 
tor Herbert, I believe, who wrote a suite for the percus- 
sion instruments in which he gave the “melody” to the 
Chinese wood block. I had the pleasure of hearing it 
at its initial performance at the Aschenbroedel when 
the Aschenbroedel was an institution and before the 
fall of the German Empire. I have never heard the 
composition since, but believe that the public would 
appreciate it. 

A phonograph record is a curious thing, to be stingy 
in adjectives. We would all declare it marvelous were 
it not for our exaggerated sophistication. That there 
is an affinity between the “wax” of the recording room 
and certain instruments is an absolute belief in the 
minds of many workers in that particular field. The 
xylophone is particularly successful in the hands of a 
skilful performer—and under the direction of an expert 
recorder or musical supervisor of phonograph work. 

Recently it has been my privilege to be present at 
the making of a number of records by several of the 
Yerkes Novelty Orchestras. These orchestras are 
combinations a unusual instruments, such as the ma- 
rimbaphone, xylophone, saxophone, zymbalum, and 
even the accordeon. If the instruments are not un- 
usual, the combinations are, and they are made at first 
in an effort to obtain the best results in a special di- 
rection upon the discs, those democratic missionaries 
of music which are making the names and voices of the 
great Caruso and Al Bernard, the singer of “Jazz 
blues,” equally well known in the villages and house- 
holds of the country. 

Harry A. Yerkes, the director of the enterprises 
which bear his name, is one of the few musical direct- 
ors who have been consistently successful in the mak- 
ing of phonograph records. He modestly denies a 
special talent, crediting his success to habit, founded 
on years spent in the recording room. His first oppor- 
tunity to direct the making of a record came when he 
was a member of the regular orchestra attached to the 
staff of a big company nearly twenty years ago. The 
musical director failed to appear one day. That was 
before the musical union had established a complete 
understanding with the phonograph companies, and it 
was permissible to cancel a date after the men had re- 
ported, with a consequent monetary loss to the musi- 
cians. The manager of the company did not wish to 
cancel the date. He wanted the record—but he had no 
director, so he determined to try out the members of 
the orchestra as conductors. Starting with the con- 
certmaster, he went through the entire band until he 
came to the drummer. So far he had failed to find the 
right man. This was the chance for the drummer— 
Harry Yerkes—but he was not at all eager to try his 
hand. Nevertheless, he did, and he succeeded. Today 


he is making records at the head of his own orchestras . 


for pretty nearly all the companies which manufac- 
ture records. 

The recording room of any one of these companies 
is not exactly open to the public. The companies do 
not court the widest publicity, as there are many secrets 
in the industry which are jealously guarded. However, 
under the banner of the Musicat Courter and pledging 
discretion, I gained admission to the sanctum sanc- 
torum. As a sight it was rather disappointing. I 
found myself gazing at high, bare walls, saw some curi- 
ous looking wires extending across the upper part of 
the room, which was furnished with a piano and a lot 
of plain, rough wooden chairs, which seemed to be 
mounted on stilts.. A plain black curtain, suggestive of 
mortuary ceremonies, hung at one end, and through the 
center of this curtain projected a big horn, bell out. 
The other side of that wall I never reached, but I was 
informed that there the volume of sound was crystal- 
lized and inscribed upon a plate of wax, from which, 
when it was dignified by the title of “master,” repro- 
ductions were made and sold to the public. 

The orchestra was the jazzarimba, a typical Yerkes 
novelty, and consisted of a saxophone, xylophone, a 
marimbaphone with two players, two violins, cornet, 


trombone, piano and a drummer. The drummer did 
not use his drum, but a wood block and two cow bells. 
The record to be made was a dance number, requiring 
an exactness of rhythm throughout, and really more 
ous to make than a piece more pretentious music- 
ally. 

_The piano, mounted on a triangular truck or car- 
riage, was wheeled into position, the violinists and the 
saxophone player stood in front of the horn, and the 
other members of the band climbed into chairs which 
had been placed in positions which experience had 
shown to be the most advantageous. The orchestra 
was now ready to make a test record for the purpose 
of ascertaining just what volume of sound each musi- 
cian should deliver for his portion of the whole, and to 
time the number, showing the necessity of making re- 
peats or cuts. 

After several tests, to satisfy the director, and after 
every member of the orchestra had been placed and 
replaced in position, the leader declared his intention 
of making a “master” record. The number was played, 
after a preliminary signal from the operator behind the 
curtain. At the conclusion the director held up his 
hand in a warning signal for silence—and somebody 
knocked over a cow bell. So they did it all over again. 

And I watched—and wondered. 


SUMMER NOTES 





Epya Frorence Detter Repeats REcIrAt, 


» Edna Florence Deiler, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital at 
College Hall, 128-130 East Fifty-eighth street, New York, 
on June 5, singing operatic and lyric numbers, artistically 
interpreted, with a beautiful voice and fine tone coloring. 
Miss Deiler repeated the program at a Wanamaker Audi- 
torium concert on June 12 with great success. She is 
associated with the faculty of the New York College of 
Music. Carl Oberbrunner was her accompanist. 


New SUPPLEMENT TO STOEVING Book on BowINa, 


Paul Stoeving, the noted violinist, author and bowing 
specialist from London, England, gave a demonstration 
lecture on bowing before pupils and friends of Julie Fer- 
len-Michaelis at Mountain Lakes on June 11, which was 
greatly appreciated. Mr. Stoeving, having definitely set- 
tled in New York, intends to make lectures on bowing a 
special feature of his teaching activity. In view of the fact 
that in bowing (perhaps the most importat part of the 
violinist’s technical equipment) so many students are de- 
ficient, owing to neglect or lack of proper knowledge, this 
is a step in the right direction. Musical institutions will 
not be slow to profit by the services of this eminent spe- 
cialist. We hear that a new comprehensive work on bow- 
ing by Mr, Stoeving, a supplement to his book, “The Art of 
Bowing,” and treating the subject in fresh, scientific and 
practical lines, is on the Carl Fischer press and will ap- 
pear shortly. Supervising its publication, Mr. Stoeving 
will remain in New York during the month of July, and 
then join his family in Montreal, Canada, forthe rest of 
the summer. 

Mrs. MeHan “GIFTED.” 

Caroline D. Mehan who, with John Dennis Mehan, con- 
ducts the Mehan Studios, Inc., Carnegie Hall, New York, 
was recently presented with a handsome wrist watch by 
her pupils, Marie Morrisey making the presentation 
speech. It was but a small token of the affectionate loy- 
alty of the pupils, but prized beyond words by the recip- 
ient. A friend has presented the Mehans with the use 
of a seven passenger touring car, in which they will travel 
to North Chatham, N. H., where they will spend the sum- 
mer, returning to New York about September 1. Several 
extremely talented pupils will go with them, among these 
being Florence Mundi, soprano, Stasia Koska, and a little 
Russian named Vera Segal. These singers have a future, 
in the estimation of Mrs. Mehan, and her prognostication 
wil! be followed with interest. 

Kenprick Writes Peace Poems, 

Several poems appropriate to the signing of peace have 
been written by Hephzibah E. Kendrick, the Southern poet. 
One of these poems, which originally appeared in a church 
bulletin, was copied in several Southern papers, Mrs. Ken- 
drick’s picture, it will be recalled, appeared on the front 
page of the Musicat Courter in an issue of November, 
1918, in connection with her setting of a patriotic war song 
to the tune of “Dixie.” 

Riespercs VACATIONING AT Norwicu, N. Y. 

F. W. Riesberg and family are again at “Canasawacta 
Cabin,” their summer home for thirteen years past, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., where they will remain until the middle of 
September, as usual. Norwich is a very musical city, such 
artists as Christine Miller, Paul Althouse, Florence Aus- 
tin and others having appeared there, under the auspices 
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of the Monday Musical Club. Mr. Riesberg’s duties dur- 
ing ten months of the year occupy him daily, and include 
his connection with the Musica Courter for nearly a 
quarter of a century; organist of Temple Gate of Hope, 
Washington Heights, N. Y.; organist of Summerfield M. 
E. Church, Port Chester; and instructor of piano and or- 
gan at the New York American Conservatory of Music, 
163 West Seventy-second street. 


WAR THRUSTS GREATNESS 
ON BERNARDINO MOLINARI 


Conductor of the St. Cecelia Orchestra a New Man in 
the World of Music 


Bernardino Molinari, who will tour this country next 
winter as conductor of the St. Cecelia Orchestra of 
Rome, is one of those lucky men upon whom greatness 
was thrust by the war. Previous to the war it had always 
been the custom of the venerable Roman musical society, 
the Academy of St. Cecelia, which controls and supports 
the orchestra, to invite several distinguished European 
conductors to direct a few of their concerts each year. 
These stars of the baton sent their programs in advance 
to the society and it was the duty of Molinari to prepare 
the orchestra, so that the visiting conductors could put 
on the finishing touches in-one or two rehearsals, In 
other words, Molinari did the hard work, while the 
visitors reaped the glory. 

Then along came the war. Guest conductors from the 
Central Powers were automatically eliminated and those 
trom the other countries were too busy to come. Some 
of the directors of the academy favored the abandonment 
of concerts until the close of the war, but the Count of 
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BERNARDINO MOLINARI, 
Conductor of the St. Cecelia Orchestra, 
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San Martino, its president, and Italy’s foremost patron 
of music, took a determined attitude, declaring that their 
continuation was necessary as a great aid to the public 
morale, and also that Molinari, whose work as assistant 
and preparatory conductor he had watched for many 
years, was entirely competent to take the permanent 
leadership of the orchestra Molinari stepped into the 
breach and more than justified the Count’s faith in him. 
The orchestra, far from deteriorating, improved steadily 
under his capable leadership, working consistently with a 
single leader and with a fixed idea instead of under a 
succession of leaders with varying ideas and styles, 

The rapidity with which Molinari has come to the fore 
and taken his place as a prominent sympkonic conductor 
may be judged from the fact that even the latest musical 
biographical dictionaries do not know his name, He is 
a native of Rome and now in his thirty-eighth year. His 
entire musical education was obtained in Rome at the 
Lyceum of St, Cecelia, the school supported by that same 
academy whose orchestra he now directs. He graduated 
from the lyceum with a diploma for piano playing and 
composition, his teackers being the late Giovanni 
Sgambati, founder of the Lyceum, Fillippo Marchetti, and 
Falchi. From the news standpoint, his career has been 
an uneventful one. He established himself in Rome first 
as an accompanist, his talents causing him to be chosen 
to preside at the piano for all the famous artists who 
visited Rome, The Count of San Martino, who, for many 
years has kept a watchful eye on everything good in 
Italian music, soon discovered the unusual musical genius 
ot the young man, and, learning of his ambition to take 
up orchestral work, made it possible for him to receive 
the position with the St. Cecelia Orchestra. His native 
talent and the opportunity offered him by the war had 
done the rest. The thousands who will hear him with 
the orchestra on the American tour which begins next 
fall, under the joint direction of Richard Herndon and 
Frank Kintzing, the successful managers of the French 
Orchestra last season, will realize that a new name has 
been added to the list of premier conductors of the 
world, a name which surely will not be absent from the 
next edition of the dictionaries, 
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“ETRETAT—A PARADISE IN]WAR-TIME” SAYS ERVINE J. STENSON 


Accompanist and Composer of “The Prayer Perfect” Served as Operating Room Assistant with the Pres- 
byterian Hospital Unit Stationed at That Quaint and Romantic Hamlet—Theater Turned Into 
a Surgical Ward—A Brief History of His War Experiences 


Ervine J. Stenson was one of the first musicians that 
\merica’s entry into the world war took over to the other 
side, yet he did not go across as a member of Uncle Sam’s 
great army nor under the auspices of the Y, M. C. A., as 
so many of his confreres did. When the Presbyterian 
Hospital Unit sailed in September of 1917, Mr. Stenson 
went along as an operating room assistant. 

Although he had had no training in medicine, he had in- 
herited a taste for that profession, so when he took the 
examination he passed without difficulty. After his ar- 
rival in France, he and five other men were trained for 
their particular work and later sent to the General Hos- 
pital No, 1 at Etretat—a quaint little fishing hamlet. 


PLACE, 

“The place was very romantic,” Mr. Stenson told the 
writer, “and seemed something of a Paradise in war time. 
Offenbach lived there at one time and I believe that ‘Tales 
of Hoffman’ was written there, and it. was also the home 
of Debussy. While stationed at Etretat, I met many really 
musical people. The hospital had once been an old gam- 
bling place called the ‘Casino’—a sort of Monte Cristo. 
fhe theater had been turned into a surgical ward, where 
the more serious cases were treated 
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ARRANGED MUSICALES 

“Often for the lighter cases | was called upon to ar- 
range what one might call a sort of musicale. If I heard 
of a singer being in the neighborhood, | immediately 
phoned, and usually was successful in getting him to come 
for a song or two, 

Sane “Prayer Perrectr.” 

“A young artist who did much to cheer up the boys was 
Mile. James, of the Opera Comique, whose home hap- 
pened to be at Etretat. She used to sing them such things 
as the aria from ‘Thais’ and ‘Faust’ and other light charm- 
ing songs, among which she had been good enough to in- 
clude several of my own songs, prominent among them 
being ‘The Prayer Perfect,’ which the Sam Fox Publishing 
Company has published. But there were also weeks when 
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we were musicless because the cases came in so quickly 
that we were obliged to work sometimes as much as thirty 
hours at a stretch in the operating room, especially when 
there was such a drive as Cambrai. In those times the 
wounded came in so fast that we had to send the older 
patients on to other hospitals so as to make room enough; 
but when there was no fighting the patients were allowed 
to remain longer. 
PATIENTS SPLENDID, 

“All the patients were splendid,” he continued, “but the 
Australians particularly were marvelous. Even in the most 
extreme cases they made no complaints, keeping a smile 
on their face at all times.. The suffering we knew to be 
intense, yet we simply had to keep up, for some one had 
to do the work. There were more deaths and amputations 
from gas-gangrene than any other disease or wounds. The 
doctors or assistants never contracted any diseases that 
prevailed, such as the ‘flu’ when it raged, but they did 
suffer, more often, from infections and that sort of thing.” 

Mr., or Sergeant, Stenson, as he was called, said that the 
hospital did not have enough men who could do things. 
When a man had a hemorrhage, for instance, many of 
the operating room assistants were frightened to death, 
he explained, not because it was at all difficult to do the 
work, but that they didn’t seem to take to it. 

“STENSON’s PATIENT.” 

There was one man who had three inches of the right 
arm bone cut off, and he had a bad hip wound as well. 
The doctors ordered him to be moved from his bed to a 
wheel chair, and it had to be carefully done, so as not 
to hurt him. He used to be called “Stenson’s Patient,” 
for, according to the sergeant, after several men had tried 
to lift him, “he refused te let any one but me go near 
him, because he said I had the knack of lifting him with- 
out hurting him. Many a time an incoming patient who 
was about to be operated on would call over an assistant 
and say: ‘How's that fellow (meaning the surgeon), 
rough? I don’t like his looks.’ 

“Then we would have to quiet his fears, and when I 
look back now and think how we joked about the most 
hopeless cases, it makes my blood run cold; yet, if we 
hadn’t made light of them, we would have gone crazy. 
People have said that the doctors often amputated a leg 
or arm to get rid of a patient, but that is not so, They 
tried their hardest to save them up to the last moment.” 


Favorite Music. 


Then music was touched upon again, especially the 
things that the boys liked most. Mr. Stenson said that 
these were such pieces as the Rachmaninoff prelude, which 
he often had to play over; the Chopin A major polonaise 
and lighter numbers, such as the “Rigoletto” fantasie. 
One boy, he said, did not care so much for the music itself 
as he was interested in seeing the player’s fingers go so 
swiftly over the keyboard. If the program exceeded an 
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hour or an hour and a quarter, they grew restless, and 
too long a concert excited them to 8 a point that the 
music did them no good at all. 

Mr. Stenson related interestingly how for Christmas 
of 1917 he had written a comic opera, which was rather 


ERVINE J. STETSON, 
Composer of “The Prayer Perfect.” 


pretentious and which had made quite a show. The oc- 
casion had been made very festive at the hospital because 
of the singing of Christmas carols. 

Since his return to America, Mr, Stenson has done 
some newspaper work in Washington, but now that he is 
getting settled again, he will resume his accompanying and 
composing. 


Claire Lillian Peteler to Tour 


Beginning next September, Claire Lillian Peteler, a 
young soprano of New York City, will go on tour with 
the Edison Recreating Company for ten weeks or more. 
“Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “Il Bacio” are some 
of the records she has made for that company, all of 
which will be available in September. iss Peteler 
was one of the soloists who appeared in the cantata, 
“Ruth,” which was given at the Elberon Memorial 
Church at Asbury Park, N. J., on July 6. Forthcoming 
engagements will include an appearance at one of the 
Stadium concerts in August and at the Commodore 
Hotel some time during the 1919-20 season. 


Bloch Entertains Wounded Soldiers 


Our brave heroes who so valiantly fought to make this 
world a better place to live in were recently entertained 
by Mr, and Mrs, Alexander Bloch with a musical program 
at the Gun Hill Road Hospital, New York. The concert 
rendered by this artist couple evidently pleased the boys 
greatly, for they requested that another concert be given. 

On Tuesday, July 8, Mr. and Mrs. Bloch again went to 
the hospital and, as on the first occasion, visited each 
ward, with the piano following. Mr. and Mrs. Bloch 
planned to give the same program in each ward, but as 
so many of our brave boys followed the artists, different 
programs were rendered in each ward. 


BerGmen Final Globe Concert Soloist 


The last Globe concert to be given at the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School has been postponed from July 16 to July 
24. Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, will be one of the artists 
heard at this concert, and it will be his last appearance 
this season. Mr, Beramen will play a group of composi- 
tions by Frank La Forge, among them a concert waltz 
which is dedicated to him. 

The De Witt Clinton High School is located at Fifty- 
ninth street and Tenth avenue and is easily reached by 
the Sixth and Ninth avenue elevated lines and by subway 
to Columbus Circle station. 


RAVINIA PARK OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

colo,” distinguished himself in both operas. As already 
stated, Orville Harrold has made stupendous strides in 
his art and probably will find a warm reception at the 
Metropolitan Opera next season, where his presence will 
surely be felt. Florence Easton, somewhat indisposed, 
was nevertheless the recipient of well deserved plaudits, 
singing Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Ah-Joe in “L’Oracolo.” 
Both operas were conducted by Signor Papi. 

On Saturday evening “La Boheme” was presented with 
a cast enlisting the services of Florence ston, Myrna 
Sharlow, Morgan Kingston, Thomas Imers, Leon 
Rothier and Francesco Daddi in the principal roles. 

Afternoon concerts at the park are also in great favor, 
especially the Thursday, Saturday and Sunday concerts. 

' Rene Devries. 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL ENGAGED FAR AND NEAR 


Distinguished Artist, After Tour with Chicago Opera Association, Off for String of Engagements in British 
Empire—Will Then Come Home Again for Concert and Opera Appearances 





Clarence Whitehill, who has justly earned the reputation 
of being one of America’s foremost baritones, is the first 
American artist to be engaged for an. extensive concert 
tour throughout England, tland, Ireland and Wales 
singe the close of the war. His popularity throughout 
England is considerable because of his having been a regu- 
lar member at Covent Garden for several seasons, This 
artist has a very big season ahead of him, which begins 
in October with a tour through the Middle West with the 
Chicago Ypere Association and which will include such 
cities as Milwaukee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City and Fort Worth. Immediately thereafter 
his concert engagements will take him to San Francisco, 
Los Angee. ortland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver 
and St. Louis. Additional engagements are being refused 
owing to his departure for England on. December 15. 
Upon his return to America on February 1, he will rejoin 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the tenth season 
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and will be heard in such operas as “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Thais,” “Aida” and “Parsifal” in English. Festival dates 
for April and May are now booking very rapidly. 

_ Clarence Whitehill has been hailed as the best Toreador 
in “Carmen” since Del Puente by J. G. Huneker, of the 
New York Times. Not only has he a marvelous baritone 
voice but a striking personality, and his art of interpreta- 
tion is exquisite either on the operatic or concert stage. 
Several years age the London Dispatch stated: “We place 
Clarence Whitehill as the best Elijah we have ever heard.” 
He ranks as one of the best oratorio singers in this country 
today, and his art of interpretation was never better demon- 
strated than at the recent orchestral concerts conducted by 
the Japanese composer and conductor, Koscak Yamada, 
when. he sang four old folksongs by the composer in the 
Japanese language with great success and received enthusi- 
astic comments from the public and press alike, showing 
the high esteem in which this distinguished artist is held. 





Lieut. Chalmers Clifton’s Conducting in Paris 


Lieut. Chalmers Clifton, who has just returned to 
America after two years service overseas, was the re- 
cipient of a distinguished honor just prior to his return 
to this country, in being chosen to conduct a concert of 
American music with the justly famed Conservatoire 
Orchestra of Paris. His confidence and his mastery of 
the baton were immediately recognized, first by the 
orchestra, which has never before been conducted by 
an American, and by the public, surprised that a young 
officer of the A. E. F. could accomplish anything so 
dignified and serious with such ease and command. 
Lieutenant Clifton not only achieved a success for him- 
self, however, but succeeded also in convincing the 
public, by his sympathetic readings of American works, 
that America Avo decidedly something to say in the 
field of composition, The program included orchestra 
compositions of MacDowell, Converse, Blair Fairchild, 
Templeton Strong and Henry Gilbert. 

A program of such international importance, given 
under the patronage of the American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Wallace, was bound to attract a great deal of at- 
tention in French artistic circles. Among those pres- 
ent were Theodor Dubois, former director of the Paris 


conductor and composer. Lieutenant Clifton will make 
his headquarters in New York during the coming season. 


Victor Harris at East Hampton, L. I. 
Victor Harris went down to his summer place at East 
Hampton, L. I., early in June and he will remain there 
until some time in'October. Owing to many requests, 
Mr. Harris has arranged to give up his mornings to 
teaching. 


Eleanor Spencer Arrives in Holland 
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Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, who went abroad for a 
summer concert season in Holland, has arrived safely 
in that country, according to a cable received July 15. 

















De Treville, Rappold, Kline, Middleton, 
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HACKETT, TUCKERMAN and GREENE 
And More than a Score of Other Celebrated Artists including 


Werrenrath, 
Peterson, Curtis, Farrar, De Lima, Harrison and others. 


ARE SINGING AND PROGRAMING 


“Think, Love, of Me” 


A SONG OF MELODY 


ARR Y 
Ta —_“~“Y 4, 
} Walter Greene 


Althouse, Wells, 


Everywhere this great song is being played and sung. The world’s greatest 

singers are programing it; the most eminent vocal teachers are using it 

in their pedagogical work. “Think, Love, of Me” is heing hailed as the 
i one really s song success of 1919-20 and with so many famous artists 

singing it before hundreds of thousands of music lovers, it should indeed 

prove 

THE SONG OF SONGS OF TODAY 
Because of its merit and quality we sincerely recommend it for your 
attention and consideration. Use it in your work, in cancert, at recitals 


with your students. An excellent teaching song. 


Published in Three Keys With Violin or Cello Obbligato 
List Price Sixty Cents—Less Usual Discount 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 


? with infinite tenderness r 
2S 2 SS SS Se 


When the sun is set - 














ting low, © Think, I 











LIEUT. CHALMERS CLIFTON. 


Conservatoire; Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony; Alphonse Catherine, remembered for 
his admirable conducting of a concert of French music 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; Isidor 
Philipp, the distinguished ~Parisian™ pedagogue, and 
Walter Damrosch. Col. Cabot Ward, Lieutenant Clif- 
ton’s commanding officer (formerly park commissioner 
of New York), and chief of the American Intelligence 
Linés of Communication, also was an interested patron 
of the concert. 

In these days, when France is learning to know the 
serious side of American life, after this country en- 
tered the world war, it is significant and important that 
a concert of serious American music should be given 

| to convince the French people that America is pro- 
ducing other music than jazz and ragtime. 

The All-American program in Paris marked Lieu- 
tenant Clifton’s resignation as an officer of the A. E. F. 
and his resumption of his professional activities as 








Copyright MCMXV! by Sam Fox Publishing Co, Cleveland, Q, lotermatioagl Copyright Secarmiy 
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Ara, Lake Placid, <7 Y. 


Arden, Cecil N. J. 
Arens, F. X Hood River, Ore. 


Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
Rosedale, N. Y. 
Long Branch, N. J. 
denville, Mass. 
anchester, Vt. 
Angeles, Cal. 

ee Be 

, Can. 

Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Bogert, Walter I 
Lrocks-Oetteking, Mme 
Brown, Eddy 

Baldwin, Ralph L 
Baldwin, Samuel A 
Balfour, Constance 
Bastedo, Orrin 
Beddoe, Mabel 
Bernstein, Eugene 
Ketti, Adolfo 
Blackman, Charlotte L 
Blitz, Julian Paul 
Bodanzky, Artur Seal Harbor, Me. 
Breckisen, Mary Muskogee, Okla. 
GRIN TOR, . ov cden cacduespevate denne Blue Hill, Me. 
Pestine: Ree bo, caved. copecandccesdeias Estes Park, Colo. 
Byrd, Winifred Belmar, N., J. 


Callender, Mary R 
Campanini, G Far Rockaway, L. L, N. Y. 
Case, Anna Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Charlier, Marcel.............++»..South Norwalk, Conn. 
Church, Frank M Sandusky, Ohio 
Conradi, Luther Randolph, N. H. 
Cooper, anaes Woodstock, N. Y. 
Cornell, Round Lake, N. Y. 
Curtiss, é A ONSET. sill aah Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 


D 


Greenwich, ea 


De Fifia, Merced Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Danielson, pe Speerery Perrier: Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Davis, Mary capes 0 vboesoegsunsvocdsaen Beaver Kill, N. Y. 
De Bruyn, Roger Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Ditson, Charles H Jackson, N, H. 
Dittler, Herbert Old Lyme, Conn, 
Dubinsky, Vladimir Belmar, N. J. 


Eddy, Clarence Chicago, Ill. 
Evans, 8. Gastar... océescesvabecesunn Charlevoix, Mich. 


Hollywood, Cal. 
Fischer, Stamford, 

Mischer, Adotuidde. . . ciccd cahatecescteetened Oakland, ‘Me. 
Fitch, Harriet N. Y. 
Foster, Jessie F Twin Lakes, Mich. 
Fowler, Kate K , Mass. 
Franko, Nahan N. Y. 


Farrar, Geraldine 


Chicago, IIl. 

Seal Harbor, Me. 
Cranford, N. J. 
Hillsboro, Ohio 
Logan, Utah 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Golde, Seal Harbor, Me. 
Gone: DOO. «os ccccccsces idee Vucbvene Milford, Conn. 
Gorecki, Thaddeus.........ccssccves North Belgrade, Me. 
Grant-Schaefer, G, Beebe, Can. 
Graveure, Louis Coates Island, Malletts Bay, Vt. 
Greene, Herbert Wilber Brookfieid Centre, Conn, 
Greene, Walter Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Grainger, Percy 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Gale, Florence E 
Gardner, Grace G 
Gates, 

Gilbert, Emma 
Given, Thelma 


East Alton, N. H. 

Glencoe, Ill. 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
Harris, Victor East Hampton, L. L, N. Y. 
Harrold, Orville oseage Ill. 
Hartmann, Arthur eh # 
Heckle, Emma Richfield Spr rings ) Re A 
Heffley, Eugene eadville, Pa. 
Hempel, Frieda Loon Lake, N. Y. 
Hofmann, Josef Northeast Harbor, Me. 
Hill, paar Fenner Averill Park, N. Y. 
Hirschler, Daniel A Mountain Lake, Minn, 
Huber, Daniel, Jr Pocono, Pa. 
ee Ns icc vinsbisvcecas East Hampton, L. I., N. Y. 


Hackett, Arthur 
Hageman, Richard 
Hanbury, Vahrah 
Harris, George, 
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Huss, Henry Holden 


Hutcheson, Ernest Chautauqua, N. Y 


Paachl, Wesderlee, «o.osccsckceksiedccs ..»Horicon, N. Y. 


Kastner, Alfred 
Kingston, Morgan 
Koemmenich, ‘Louis 
Kortschak, Hugo 
Kriens, Christiaan 
Kuns, “Vada 


Hempstead, L. L, 


Lazzari, Carolina 
Lang, M 

iebli Margaretville, 
Long Beach, L. L, 





Diamond Point, N. Y. 


Frankford, his 


Stony Creek, Conn. 
New Boston, N. H. 


| ie f 
N. Y. 





METROPOLITAN 
OPERA CO 


© Ira L. Hill 


May Peterson’s voice is of rare beauty. 
—Sylvester. Rawling, in N. Y. Eve. 


Concert Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 


World, 

















Leginska, Ethel 
Levitzki, Mischa 


Maazel, Marvin 
Martin, Maryon 
McVay, Elizabeth 
Mees, 


Miller, Rosalie 
Morris, Catharine W 
Myers, Edmund J 


Dini DORE oad. Dan 6s oun es sce peerens Heath, Mass. 
i Hazelhurst, Wis. 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 

Greenwich, Conn. 
Quogue, L. I, N. Y. 


Nellis, 

Newcombe, 

Noble, T. Tertius 
Niessen-Stone, Mme 


Oberhoffer, Emil 
Ornstein, Leo 


Pfeiffer, Walter 


Polacco, Edith Mason Ravinia Park, Ill. 


Ratisbon-Williams, Nina 
Regneas, Joseph 


Morrisville, Vt. 
Meyer, Julius William.............. Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
New London, Conn, 
Jamestown, R. I. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Savage, Minn. 
Bartlett, N. H. 


Wildwood, N. J. 
Oe SEPT Ceeey PRR Ee Tee Lake Placid, N. Y. 


North Long Branch, N. J. 
Raymond, Me, 
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Roberts, Emma Spring Lake, N. ho 
Roeder, Carl M North ear a 
Kothwell, Walter H Outer pele Me. 
Rumadl Marie 

-Tannersville, N. Y. 


Hurleyville, N. y. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N 
roon 
vEstes Pat, C 
Somerville Park, L. L., 
Far Rockaway, } ay AF 
McDo 


Schroeder, Henry A 
- E, Robe bert 


2Z 
<< 


- 


- 


gna Enrico 
Scott, John MO prindie 
Sheffield, Helen E 
Shure, Mrs 
Sittig, Feo Was cicsece bas Vena eevee 
Skilton, C. S 
Smith, Ethelynde 
Sorrentino, Umberto..............+.+. .»» Mil 
Spencer, Wequetonsing, Mich. 
Spencer, Eleanor............ ceca The Hague, Holland. 
Stokowski, Leopold al Harbor, Me, 
Stoessel, Albert Auburndale, Mass. 
Stone, M On tour (Sousa’s Band) 
Sylva, Marguerita Dover, N. J. 


"Peterboro, 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. 
ford, Conn. 


Ms Pe 5 ee ne 


Truette, Everett E Greenville, Me. 


Old Forge, N. Y. 


Visanska, Daniel 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Von Klenner, Baroness 


Wachtmeister, Axel R 
Whitehill, Clarence 
Williams, Parish 


Rattvik, Sweden. 
Portland, Ore. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Zang, Rose 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Zendt, Marie 


Pietro A. Yon to Make Concert Tour 


With the interest in the forthcoming tour of the noted 
Italian orchestra from the Academy of Saint Cecilia, it is 
worthy of note that Pietro A. Yon, noted organ virtuoso 
and composer of distinction, is a graduate of this acad- 
emy in organ, and was for a long time substitute organist 
at the Vatican. Mr. Yon has been a resident of the United 
States for several years and has developed an unusually 
brilliant organ repertory. He has made a number of 
concert tours this year, besides appearing with several of 
the leading orchestras, and will make a tour of more than 
100 cities, many of which have entertained him before. 
The organ as a recital instrument is relatively unknown 
in this country when compared with the number of con- 
certs given with other instruments, but Mr. Yon and 
poses Bonnet, the noted French organist, and others, 

ave done much to revive this interest. 


Klibansky Artist-Pupil Gives Recital 
Mr. Klibansky has announced several recitals to be given 
by his artist-pupils, that are largely intended for his sum- 


mer students. The first of the series took place on July 
2, and was given by Cora Cook, a young contralto, who 
presented an interesting program, her beautiful voice and 
artistic renditions winning much approval. 

Miss Cook has made remarkable progress since she was 
heard last. She sings with the ease of production and the 
excellent breath control that are conspicuous features with 
pupils of Mr, Klibansky. Alice Clausen furnished sym- 
pathetic accompaniments, 


Praise for Mammoth Moller Organ 
Following is an extract from a letter written by Wil- 
liam J. Kraft to M. P. Moller in reference to the large 
Moller organ in the Colosseum, Columbus, Ohio, which 
was used at the Methodist Convention. The letter was 
dated June 28, 1919: 


The people here at the Exposition, both officials and visitors, are 
most enthusiastic about the wonderful organ in the Colosseum. My 
brother gives three recitals next week—Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday—and am quite sure he will also be enthusiastic. I 
assure you I am pleased beyond words as to the outcome, 

It’s the finest organ I have ever played upon, and its tonal and 
technical possibilities are marvecious, 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) ‘WittiaM J. Krart, Musical Director. 








GALLI-CURCI scrrano 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flatist 


Ma nt: CHAS. L. WAGNER; D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
a $11 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Steinway 
Piano 


Permanent a Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


World-Famed Pianist 





SEASON 1919-20 





Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Home Address: 
626 South Alexandria Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








% Tam aki MIURA: Prima Donna 


Jaly and August Appearing with Bracale Opera Co. 
A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway 


Representative : 


Season 1919-20 — ~ Chicago Opera Association 


New York 
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a3 ° 
Alice Nielsen 
Alice Nielsen, who has won two 
continents with her superb soprano, 
is probably the only prima donna 
| who has scored equal success in all 


three domains of vocal expression— 
grand opera, comic opera, and concert. 





Her Western tour, from Decem- 
ber 1 to January 31, will be under 
the management of Laurence Lam- 
bert. The West will welcome this 
truly American artist. 





© 
Mishhin 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Alice Nielsen makes records for Columbia ex- 
clusively. Any Columbia dealer will gladly ‘play 
the following records for you. Hear them, and 
judge for yourself what joy this music would bring 
into your home, 


A Few Suggestions 





Home, Sweet Home . 12-in. $1.50 


Madame Butterfly. Ancora un passo A-5250 


Faust. “Le Roi de Thule” A-5247 
Carmen. Michaela’s Aria a 12-in. $1.50 
Annie Laurie .. . -f A-5245 
Kathleen Medhamees: : . « | 12-in. $1.50 
The Last Rose of Summer aid A-5283 

{ 


Madame Butterfly. Un bel di vedremo | 12-in. $1.50 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th 
of Every Month 


Me 
Records 
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F. Reed Capouilliez Fills Many Engagements 


The past season has been one of unusual activity and 
accomplishment for F. Reed Capouilliez, basso cantante. 
He has sung at public and private affairs in many places 
throughout the East, such as Southbury, Conn. (where he 
rendered a recital program of twenty numbers) ; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, Yonkers, 
Hastings, etc. Much of his singing has been done in 
private circles, among private families in and near New 
York and Philadelphia; Greenwich, Conn.; Port Chester, 
N. Y.; Brooklyn; Newark, N. J.: Hoverford, Pa.; Tren- 
ton, N, J., ete. where he ‘has given recitals alone, and 
sometimes in company with distinguished Metropolitan 
artists. Among his many recent pngeriger sang none were 
more successful than his appearaner at Hotel McAl- 
pin, New York, for the Emma Willard pA ns and his 
concert in East Orange, N. J., where he was billed with 
Florence Mulford Hunt, contralto. He has done a great 
deal of oratorio work in the past, notably for the Perth 
Amboy Choral Society, as well as in “The Messiah” and 
“Elijah” in Westfield, 

Mr, Capouilliez recently spent an interesting day sing- 
ing abdtird the Hudson River Day Line steamers, also 
at Bear Mountain, N. Y., June 29, where he sang to 
throngs aboard two steamers. Following this, the presi- 
dent ofthe Day Line werete; “We were all charmed wit 








your singing yesterday, and regretted to hear that you 
had another engagement for the entire summer.” He 
also sang at a prominent society wedding in Yonkers, 
when the Yonkers Herald said: “He entertained the 





Mayo Wadler guests most charmingly with his singing, one of his songs 

The American Violinist being composed especially for the occasion by the rising 

- 24 ' : young American composer, W. S. Krebs. Not long ago 

Mgu.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N ¥ he sang at the funeral of Henry R. Mallory, the steamship 











mF. REED CAPOUILLIEZ 


AMERICAN BASSO CANTANTE 




















618 West 187th Street, New York Phone: St. Nicholas 3140 
(Covent Garden, London) (Chicago Opera Co.) 


AMERICA’S GREATEST BASSO 
On Tour with Chicago Opera Sextette Now Booking 


ALSO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Festivals, Etc. 





JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Management) 


MASON @& HAMLIN PIANO USED Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 

















Mime. MATZENAUER 
Engaged POL Ak for Her 


Spring 1919 Concert Tour 
THE RESULT: The Opinion of the Press: 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL LEXINGTON HERALD 
APRIL 1, 1919 May 10, 1919 
Artistic Accompaniment Emil Polak, at the piano, proved capital. He 


Mr. Emil J. Polak, who provided the accompani- hanind inal ; i- a . 
ments, is an artist himself, and to him belongs part played as musically as his star sang—which is saying 


of the success of the evening. The Madame sang 4 Very great deal. 
with an abandon and superb authority that indicated , 
complete faith in the ability of her pianist. 


MATZENAUER’S OPINION OF HIS WORK: REENGAGED POLAK FOR ALL HER CON- 
CERTS AND RECITALS DURING ENTIRE SEASON 1919-1920 


Available During the Summer and Parts of the Season for Cauley: and Recitals 
EMIL J. POLAK, 601 West 168th Street Phone Audubon 1315 ° New York City 
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F. REED CAPOUILLIEZ 
The baritone, singing Rose Villar’s song, “T'o America,” before an audience approximating fifty thousand persons 
in front of the United States Sub-Treasury steps in Wall Street, New York. The insert shows a front view 
picture of the soloist. 


magnate. The distinguished company present included 
many millionaires in banking afd transportation circles.” 

In addition to a New York Temple position, Mr. Ca- 
pouilliez holds a unique place as soloist and precentor in 
the Second Baptist Church (Germantown), where he goes 
each week to sing. After his first visit at this church, the 
following appeared in the official publication: “A splendid 
impression was made of Mr. Capouilliez’s artistic ability. 
His ease as a singer, the richness and evenness of his 
tones, together with a remarkably . clear enunciation and 
the glow of genuine feeling imparted in the interpreta- 
tion of his selections, made it quite apparent that we were 
listening to a master voice. . . . We congratulate pur- 
selves on this happy arrangement.” During the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. he took active part in many important 
centers, such as the Grand Central Terminal, Public Li- 
brary, the Plaza, open air meetings, etc. The accompany- 
ing picture shows him singing Rose Villar’s song, “To 
America,” before an audience of 50,000 at the Sub-Treas- 
ury, Wall Street, New York. He has also been in de- 
mand at such camps as Pelham Bay, Camp Merritt, Phila- 
delphia Naval Station, etc. 

Besides his many activities as a singer, Mr. Capouilliez 
has large classes of pupils in New York and Philadelphia 
Some of his pupils occupy important solo positions in 
churches of New York, Philadelphia, Camden and Bal- 
timore; others are in vaudeville, cabaret, etc. Mr. Ca- 
pouilliez enjoys this part of his work immensely. All of 
his pupils are classed by him as “producers.” He is 
booked to sing at one of the most prominent theaters in 
New York for a week during August. Early in the fall 
Mr. Capouilliez contemplates touring, and is busily en- 
gaged at the present time in preparation, for he acts as 

is own manager. This, together with his solo work at 
Grace M. E. Church, New York, where he is precentor 
and soloist for the summer, his teaching and concert en- 
gagements, fills his days to overflowing. 


Mme. Alda Also Sues De Lamar Estate 


Last week the Musicat Courier told of the suit 
brought by Albert Morris Bagby, of the Bagby Mu- 
sicales, for stock losses against which he claims the late 
Joseph R. De Lamar had guaranteed him. On July 9 
another prominent figure in the musical world, Fran- 
ces Alda, wife of General Manager ‘Gatti-Casazza, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and a leading soprano of that 
institution, also brought suit against the De Lamar 
estate on the same grounds. 

The first hearing on these suits and five others of 
similar import took place July 11 with Charles F. 
Brown, formerly justice of the Court“of Appeals of 
New York, as referee. The only witness was Alice De 
Lamar daughter of the late Joseph R. De Lamar, who 
testified that the claimants were close friends of her 
father and that he made investments for them or ad- 
vised them out of friendship what stocks to buy. Re- 
garding the claim that her father had guaranteed them 
against loss, she said she had heard her father say that 
they would never lose anything if they followed his ad- 
vice. She was the only witness and the hearing was 
held so that she might leave for Europe. Referee 
Brown adjourned the case for the rest of the summer 
at the close of the hearing, and after it the counsel for 
the claimants explained that Mr. Bagby and the other 
claimants have only the kindliest feelings for the late 
Mr. De Lamar, and appreciate the fact that he was al- 
ways solicitous of their interests. 





Scott Song Given at Memorial 
At a recent memorial service in Rooseville, N. J., Har- 
old Land, baritone, sang with reat success John Prindle 
Scott’s “He Maketh Wars to Cease.” - 
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SUMMER HEAT FORCES SUSPENSION AAA 
OF ITALY’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES = 


Willy Ferrero’s Concerts Much Talked About—Rome 
Hears Same Old Operas—Lazio Concerts End— 
Molinari’s Success on Tour 


Rome, Italy, June 15, 1919.—The musical season has 
been very long this year, due no doubt to the horrible 
spring we have had—colder than during the winter. 
Heat, however, has set in full with June, and the season 
has now (June 15) come to a close. Perhaps the most 
important feature of it was the series of five concerts 
given by Willy Ferrero, the famous child conductor, 
who also gave three in Naples and two in Venice. Willy 
is including such works as the Beethoven -fifth sym- 
phony, the “Meistersinger” prelude, the “Tannhauser” 
overture and the “Mefistofele” prologue in his pro- 
grams. Incidentally he was the first to play Wagner in 
Rome since the war. The audience were quite as en- 
thusiastic as ever, and he was called out repeatedly 
after the important numbers which he conducted. 

Opera SEASON AT THE NAZIONALES) "OO 

So far the same old operas—“Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Tosca,” “Barber” and others—have been given with 
fair success, but the artists are, always-the same; apd 
soit» is at the Teatro Manzoni a really popular season, 
which is in its fourth month. The Costanza closed the 
end of May. 
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Lazio Concerts, 

The last Lazio concert was given on Tuesday, June 
17, with Maria Flori, the poet-violinist, who plays each 
time with more sentiment and fullness of tone. A fea- 
ture of the program was a new composition, “Bur- 
lesque,” by Maestro: Somma, a brilliant piece and of 
some originality, without being ultramodern. It was 
highly appreciated and two encores followed. The 
tenor, Volpi Lauri, has an immense voice not at all 
adapted for concert work. Laura Cerino also sang; = F 
she has also a large voice, but uneven, and her expres- — , y..,. SOPETN 
sion is so much exaggerated that it almost becomes oe SOPHIE BRASLAU, MARGUERITE NAMARA, 
burlesque. Contralto, Soprano, 


# 
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ae ree ee . TWO WELL KNOWN ARTISTS WHO ARE FEATURING WITH SUCCESS MANA-ZUCCA'S 
Molinari, the popular conductor at the Augusteo, has pin oie ts a . te 

been making a tour of the principal cities of Italy, LULLABY" AND “SLEEP, MY DARLING. 

reaping laurels everywhere. In Milan and Naples the 

public was especially enthusiastic. D. P. 


Lotta Madden Gives Fine Recital 


One of the, series of six recitals being given at. the 
American Institute of Applied Music during the summer 
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Land,” Gretchaninoff. A group of French numbers in- Fleischman Out of Cincinnati Festival 
cluded “La Chevelure,” Debussy; “J’ai Pleure en Reve,” 


Hiie, and “La Cigale,” Paladilhe. “I Am Like a Remnant J. Walter Freiberg and J. J. Rowe were elected mem 


session was presented by Lotta Madden, soprano, on i } } ke a d ren ‘ . KO : 
Wednesday morning, July 9. The program gave ariple of a Cloud of Autumn,” Carpenter; “The Fairies,” Hill; bers of the Cincinnati May Festival Association Board 
opportunity for Mrs. Madden to disclose her artistic abil- “The Last Hour,” Kramer; “My Menagerie,” Foster, and to succeed William Cooper Procter and Julius Fleisch 
i “April Rain,” Crist, composed the final group. man, at the annual meeting of the organization. Law 


ity, and her beautiful singing delighted the audience. Two 
Italian songs, “Lasciatemi Morire,” Monteverde, and 
“Chefiero Costume,” Legrenzi, opened the program and ; 
were folowed by “Over the Steppe” and “My Native ceived much, sincere applause. 


Mrs. Madden’s charm of interpretation” conveyed the ‘fence Maxwell was re-elected president; Charles P 
spirit of her songs at once.to her listeners and she re- Taft, vice-president; Frank Ellis, secretary, and’ C. H 
: Rembeld,-treasurer. 



































Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 


Open Air Symphony Concerts 


Every Evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, inclusive 
at the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of New York 
137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 


The Stadium Symphony Orchestra—s0 Men 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


Soloists for the Fourth Week: 
Sunday, July 20: FORREST LAMONT, tenor, and GRACE KERNS, soprano; Monday, July 21 (Belgian Night) : 
BARBARA MAUREL, contralto, and EDDY BROWN, violinist; Tuesday, July 22: MARGUERITE ROMAINE, 
soprano, and PHILIP GORDON, pianist; Wednesday, July 23: ALMA CLAYBURGH, soprano, and DIRK FOCH, 
guest conductor; Thursday, July 24: DELLA BAKER, soprano, and BELLE BLANCHE, contralto; Friday, July 
25: MARIE KRYL, pianist, and BETSY LANE SHEPHERD, soprano; Saturday, July 26: GRETA MASSON, 
soprano, and MAX ROSEN, violinist. 
Chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William Tyroler. 

‘The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all schools: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, César Franck, Dvorék, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, as well as 


operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 

There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening throughout the summer. The general 
arrangement of programs is as follows: 

Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs Eight Thousand Seats at 25c, 50c and $1.00 


Tickets for sale at the aemwire Box Office and at the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street Entrance) 
In case of rain Concert will take place in the Great Hall of the College, Convent Avenue and 140th Street 
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“LITTLE BIT OF CHEER FROM HOME” 
COMPANY CITED BY AMERICAN OFFICERS 





Company with Which Inez Wilson Toured France, Austria, Italy and Germany Worked from Imper- 
sonalization Standpoint—Agent to Help Boys Who Received Them with Open Arms— 
Their Work’s Effect 























Singing to our boys while they were “over there” serving 
Uncle Sam has had various effects upon the Y. M, C, A. 
entertainers. Perhaps there has been truth in the stories 
that have risen about certain musicians having volunteered 
to undertake the task of keeping our boys entertained, and 
then baeked out, but the number of artists who made the 
supreme effort and pulled stakes here simply to do their 
part as American patriots more than balance this number. 
In a word, the people who followed the dictations of their 
better selves 

Inez Wilson is indeed a noble example of the latter 
sect. An artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith, who had come 
from her home in the West and was on the brink of 
tarting an Eastern career, answered the call and went 
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INEZ WILSON, 





SAMA SOLO 


across with her little company appropriately called “A 
Little Bit of Cheer from Home.” 

That was ten months ago and only two weeks or so 
back she returned to her native shores. In appearance sh: 
was the same charming, blue-eyed young girl that had won 
the admiration of hundreds of boys in France, Italy and 
Germany—but spiritually she had gained infinitely. Hav- 
ing seen the bitterness of life, she had gained a fuller 
understanding. In fact, if Miss Wilson from now on to 
the last day of the life that is before her, never did an- 
other worth while thing, she still will have the credit side 
of ;this existence’s deeds well averaged. 

When chatting the other day with a Musicat Courter 
representative, Miss Wilson said very earnestly yet simply: 

“Coming home to New York and seeing the life, the 
lights, the gaiety and confusion as compared to Paris, 
where they are just beginning to really live again, seemed 
literally like being transformed from one sphere to an- 
other. Before going abroad I enjoyed dancing—well— 
quite as much as any other girl. In fact, if sémeone had 
told me a year ago that by this time I would be bored 
to death at a dance, I'd have argued vehemently with them, 
yet that is really what happened. Some friends gave a 
dance only the other day for me at the Waldorf-Astoria; 
I just sat there wondering if I were there or where? I 
knew I wasn't enjoying myself!” 

And as she spoke her sweet young face reflected the 
earnestness of her words. In every way did she show the 
happiness that she shared in being permitted to do her 
part. Most emphatic was Miss Wilson also in assuring 
the writer of her and her associates’ endeavor to imper- 
sonalize their work. While at times the company (con- 
sisting of Henry Souvaine and the Misses Hinton and 
Whittemore) was called the “Inez Wilson Company” or 
the “Souvaine Company,” it was not through any choice 
«of the members. In the beginning they had agreed to 
abolish the personal element because they were unanimous 
in thinking that.they were but agents to help a lovely and 
unselfish idea, which worked out most admirably, _Unani- 
mous also were the four in‘ their decision to give only 
classical programs. This they did, despite the fact that 
they had been warned that the “high brow” music would 
not go with the boys, yet it did and Miss Wilson says no 
matter how illiterate or crude a boy was he still showed 
appreciation for the better music, a discovery which proved 
to be of especial delight to the young people who had had 
the courage of their convictions! 

Of course, Miss Wilson had to be questioned about 
some of her experiences in entertaining the men and she 
had many to relate but there were two which stood out 
in her memory. One, when she had sung to several 
thousand formed into a circle in front of a shrine in a 


little French village back of St. Mihiel, to the accom- 
paniment of an old piano that had about eight good keys. 
The other was in a French,town that had been evacuated 
but lately by the enemy. Climbing up into a sort of 
ancient fort, the little company of entertainers found a 
German piano in what was set aside as the officers’ 
quarters. With several poilus as an audience, Miss 
Wilson, accompanied by an American, on a_ captured 
German piano, sang as she never sang before—thrilled 
to the utmost. 

Vhat the work of “A Little Bit of Cheer From Home” 
had an effect for the better on the men is gauged from 
the following splendid and valuable citations that the 
various officers awarded the company. Each tells a story 
in itself: 


Heapguarters Seconp Army, American Expepirionary Forces, 
Office of Assistant Chief of Staff. G1. 
March 19, 1919. 
inez Wilson, care Y..M, C. A. Entertainment Section, 12 Rue 
d'Aguesseau, Paris, 

My Dear Miss Witson—Last September the Third Division was 
ordered forward from its temporary station to take part in the 
Argonne-Montfaucon drive. The weather was about the worst I 
have seen in France, cold and with incessant rain, The men, who 
had been marching and fighting almost continuously since the fight 
at Chateau Thierry in July, were of course compelled to bivouac 
and to sleep in the rain and mud as best they could. This they 
did Lh. Ha. ~] but they were certainly in a frame of mind 
where any diversion or entertainment to cheer them up was most 
welcome, and it was then ghat you and your associates, Miss Hinton 
and Miss Whittemore and Mr. Souvaine, joined our division and 
gave your delightful concerts in all the regiments throughout the 
division The effect on the men of your visit and your work 
among them was immediate, and the coming of you good women 
to live and work among them was very concrete evidence of the 
interest you felt in them and of encouragement on your part and 
that of the people at home. The men took vour coming al sharing 
their discomfort and giving your concerts as an expression of your 
appreciation of what they were doing, and the actual practical effect 
f your visit was to cheer them up and send them into the hard 
Montfaucon drive in wonderfully better spirits. 

They did all you would have had them do on the drive, which 
ended in the capture of Sedan and in the armistice, and you may 
justly feel that you four played an important part in that under 
taking . 

I have had fine records of your work in other divisions in the 

F. and also in Italy, and I am not surprised to hear that 
such an expression on your part of interest and encouragement 
toward all our men should have been met with a like expression of 
appreciation on theirs. 

I know that a realization of the real good you did these men 
will make you feel well repaid for the work you did and the dis- 
comforts of soldiering, but I want to thank you on behalf of the 
commanding general and all the officers and especially the enlisted 
men of our Third Division, 

With sincere good wishes from us all, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
D.L.S./W.W. 


Davin L, Stone, Colonel, General Staff. 


Seconp Section, G. S. Heapguarters, Tuirty-seconn Division, 
American Exprepitionary Forces, Rencsporr, Germany, 
January 25, 1919, 

My Dear Miss Wilson: 

On behalf of the officers and men of the Thirty-second Division, 
I want to tell you before you leave us how much we have appre- 
ciatel you and your songs. It has been wonderful for us all to 
have seen and heard a real American girl ‘way over here beyond 
the Rhine. 

We all regret your going away so soon, and I am sure we 
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would not permit it except that we know how much esjoyment 
we would be depriving other soldiers were we to keep you longer. 

I hope some time we may all meet you back in the good old 
U. S. A., and tell you again how much your presence has meant 
to us here, Sincerely 


(Signed) *Paut B, CLemens. 





Amenican Y. M,C. A. 
Entertainment Department, 10 Rue de |'Elysee, 
: Paris, February 6, 1919. 
Inez Wilson, Y. M.C. A., Paris, France. 

My Dear Miss Witson—We have had reports on the “Little 
Cheer from Home” party from any number of sources, and ever 
report has brought to us a new — of your splendid work, bot 
professionally and as a member of a team of cheerful, hard working 
people who have been willing to undergo the most difficult of phys- 
ical conditions. May I sincerely thank you for your share in this? 
If at some later date it will be possible for you to come back with 
us from England, please cable us at once so that we may not lose 
any time. Cordially years, 


(Signed) 


NTERTAINMENT DEPARTMENT. 
W. H. Jounson, Jr., Director. 
W.H.J.Jr. Mem, 





Heapquarters, First Diviston, American Expepirionary Forces, 


GeRMAny, 
January 6, 1919. 
Miss Wilson: 

The commanding general of the division wishes me to express to 
you his appreciation for the entertainment you have all afforded 
the men and officers of the division. 

What pleases and amuses the men helps to keep them in a can- 
tented state of mind and enables the Government to more easily 
and thoroughly ac plish the missi set down for itself. 

He wishes me to extend to you his sincere thanks for your most 
pleasant entertainment during the past few days. 

Pau E, Peasopy, Major, General Staff. 

A. C. of S., G-1. 








Entertainment Department, Y. M.C.A., Parts. 
Normandy Hotel, November 30, 1918. 


Henry Souvaine and Misses Wilson, Hinton and Whittemore 
have toured Italy, playing to members of the A. E. F. They have 
made the days and nights glorious for our boys. They are by far 
the best entertainers we have had in Italy. They followed our 
troops into Austria, enduring the hardships of iron rations, shell 
itted roads and all the inconveniences of that desolated country. 
cannot speak too highly of the spirit, courage and ability of each 
member of the company. 


oy 


H. C, Evans, 
Director of Y, M. C. A. for Italy. 





Heapguarters, Tuirty-seconp Division, American ExpepiTionary 
- Forces, Renasporr, Germany. 
February 4, 1919. 
From: Commanding General. 
To: Director, Y. M. C, A., Paris (through Y. M. C. A. Represen 
tative at Coblenz). 
Subject: Entertainment group. 

1. The entertainment group comprising Inez Wilson, Elinor Whit 
temore, Ethel Hinton onl Henry Souvaine has been with the Thir- 
ty-second Division for the past month and has just left us, I 
should like for you to know how much this group of talented people 
has done in maintaining the cheerfulness and contentment of the 
officers and men of the division, They have put up with all sorts 
of hardships without a murmur, they have entertained the men of 
all the little garrisons we maintain throughout the Coblenz Bridge- 
head, and always they have made light of the difficulties in the 
way and have won the hearts of our men. The entertainment which 
they have given has always been of a high class, never appealing 
to anything but the better instincts of the men, and I think it has 
been very interesting to observe that this has been the type of 
entertainment most enjoyed and appreciated by the soldier men. 

2. Every one in the division hates to see them go. I feel that 
they have shown a spirit in carrying out their part in this war 
worthy of the best type of soldier, and I cannot too much thank 
you and the Y. M. c A. for putting their services at the disposal 
of the Thirty-second Division. 

(Signed) Wirtiam Lassiter, 
Major General, United States Army. 


Since her return to New York, Miss Wilson has been 
having a lesson daily with Mr. Griffith and to him she 
lays the credit for all her success in singing abroad under 
all conditions. She asserts that his remarkable method 
enabled her to use her voice constantly and yet come 
home in better form vocally than ever before. During 
the summer, she will sing on the Pacific Coast a number 
of times, as she will spend the summer months with ber 
family. In the fall, she will return to Mr. Griffith and 
New York and will renew her concert work. J. Vs 
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GALLI-CURCI—THE EVANGELIST OF THE SINGERS’ ART 
By Randall Hargreaves 








If Shelley were alive today, how he would have wel- 
comed the young prima donna who has brought back to 
cur age the early glories of bel canto, and how in her would 
he have hailed the counterpart of his own genius! 
For surely Galli-Curci is the Shelley of the singers, if 
matchless grace and beauty of utterance have gained for 
the poet his place in the world’s esteem. 

As it was “profuse strains of unpremeditated art” in 
the ecstatic song of the skylark which drew from the soul 
of Shelley that rapturous ode which is never too hack- 
neyed for the true lover of poetry, so it is by “profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art” that the new singer has 
brought the people to her feet and set the heads of the 
academic agog with fruitless disapprobation! 

Profuse and unpremeditated! Here we have the open 
door to the elusive mysteries of voice production. Pro- 
fuse in its generous and unrestricted outgiving and un- 
premeditated in its freedom from conscious control of its 
organic means, After all, is not this the way of all nat- 
ural physical activity, and why should the voice action 
and its contributory functions be an exception? 

Does the voluntary use of arms, legs, hands, etc., re- 
quire any cognizance on their owner's part of the complex 
co-ordinations of muscular operations involved, and would 
not such cognizance rather hinder the freedom and spon- 
taneity of such use? The analogy to the voice is readily 
seen, but rare indeed is its acceptance. 

Some years ago the writer was called upon to prepare 
a paper on singing for the students of a music conserva- 
tory, and it may be fitting here to quote from it as fol- 
Ows: " 

“The muscular singer cannot easily be persuaded to 
abandon all forms of direct physical adjustment or con- 
trol that he may have learned and acquired in the past, 
often with great zeal and patience, and at much expense 
of money and time, and allow soulfulness, persuasive- 
ness and warmth of emotional conception alone to carry 
and sway the tone. It is, however, the singer’s instinct 
that is alert to find its vent in melody and words, regard- 
less of those organic processes that are inevitably prompt- 
ed to legitimate activity by such instinct—the breathing 
will be ‘deep’ if not tampered with, and unaffected purity 
of enunciation will do the ‘placing.’ There must, there- 
fore, be nothing else going on in the consciousness of the 
true artist, while engaged in song, but the free exercise 
of poetic inspiration in terms of finely appreciated musical 
values, and in combination with natural purity of speech 
utterance, and the fostering and development of these 
artistic qualities should be the sole work of the studio, 
for they are not only essential to the intellectual stature 
of the singer, but in themselves constitute the only true 
source of the highest technical equipment.” , 


Gatut-Curct A TRANSCENDENTAL EXAMPLE, 


In many obscure quarters these principles of the unset 
ways have been faithfully and unostentatiously imparted 
to students fortunate in their environment, and a few 
authors (very few) have ably pleaded for their recogni- 
tion, but no singer of our generation has so transcendently 
exemplified them as Amelita Galli-Curci. 

The very secret, indeed, of her unequaled tone emis- 
sion and that “entrancing ease” which critics, at one time 
adverse, have now acknowledged, lies in the complete 
passivity of the voice and its functions to the influence 
of the soul’s expression, and none other. Mme. Galli- 
Curci is neither a conscious maker of tones nor a juggler 
with the breathing apparatus; she is par excellence a 
poetess of musical utterance, whose spirit, swift and soar- 
ing, brooks not the hindrance of a manipulated mechan- 
ism. The superfine quality of the voice is inherent in its 
unhampered natural character, and its subtle power of 
expressive coloring is but the reflection of a pictorial 
mentality set free from scientific considerations of voice 
management. 

That a portion of our musical world is all too unready 
for this revelation is to be seen in the grudging reception 
accorded to it by some reviewers and vocal pedagogues 
who would seek to impose upon that unrivaled produc- 
tion the restraint of mechanical principles. 

Much doubt has also been expressed as to the certainty 
of Mme. Galli-Curci’s future. Shall not we deal profes- 
sionally in vocal matters rather concern ourselves with the 
the future of our own artistic sensibilities? There is no ful- 
some flattery in this estimate of an art which reveals so 
much of vital and timely significance for teacher and 
pupil. 

That “art is long” is a truism doubtless sufficiently 
realized by Mme. Galli-Curci, and happily there are many 
students and exponents of vocal freedom not so “choked 
by their own physiology,” to quote an eminent author, 
Clara Kathleen Rogers, as to deny that so long as health 
is preserved to this most gifted of singers she will con- 
tinue to enthrall a grateful and clamorous public, that 
the growth and maturity of her genius can safely be left 
to that rare musical intellect that is itself the creator of 
her present perfection, and that she stands alone in her 
generation, the very incarnation of the spirit and poetry 
of song. A genius great and unique indeed, my masters, 
and yet that principle in tone production of “profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art,” of which she is the su- 
preme exemplar, is ours too by natural heritage. Shall 
we claim it, and strive for its propagation,,or must chaos 
and endless controversy, wrecked voices, and general dis- 
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GERTRUDE ROSS, 

The well known composer, snapped 
motor trip across the Mojave Desert. 
25, Anna Ruzena NSprotte sang 


during «a 
On June 
three of Mrs, 
= Ross’ “Songs of the Desert” at a concert given in 
E the lris Theater, San Diego, to raise furds for a 

Pershing memorial, and also the same composer's 


’ 


“Peace.” Mra. Ross, besides accompanying the 

singer throughout her entire program, played a 

group of her Western sketches for piano, including 

“Ride of the Cowboy,” which is in MS. and dedi- 

cated to. Wager Swayne, the well known pianist 
and teacher, 
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trust of singing teachers as a body continue to prevail 
among us? 

And will the writer of this article bring down upon his 
head the wrath of that most unconscious of all humorists 
—the vocal expert hot on the trail of his charlatan col- 
leagues? 




















© F. A. Swaine, London 


Breath----Life----Voice 


“All Can Sing 
if They Know How to Breathe’’ 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


Announces a Special Summer 


ASSEMBLY CLASS 


For Voice Liberation 


Beginning July 22nd, and Continuing Until September 15th 








For Particulars Address: MME. MOREAU-CHASLON 


313 West 80th Street, New York 





Phone: 5284 Schuyler 
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Joseph Bonnet in Four Ocean Grove Recitals 


Ocean Grove, N, J., July 7, 1919.—Joseph A, Fuerstman, 
of Newark, N. J. presented Joseph Bonnet, the famous 
French organist, in four very successful recitals at the 
Ocean Grove auditorium, at that popular New Jersey sum- 
on the afternoons of July 4 and 5 and the 
The assisting artists were the 
Misses Athens Buckley, Devora Nadworney, Ruth Mar 
shall and Albert G, Janpolski. All of the audiences were 
enthusiastic, and well might they have been, for Mr. Bon 
net was in his finest form and he rendered his programs 
with super-artistry. His many admirable qualities in play- 
ing were never for a second lost upon the audiences and 
the consensus of opinion was that the organist had in 
every way lived up to the splendid reputation he has estab- 
lished while in America. Incidentally, these Ocean Grove 
appearances marked the last this season in this country, 

On Saturday afternoon, the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Organists’ Guild was present in a body and after the 
recital remained to express to the artist its appreciation 
“_ admiration, 

A delightful feature of the final three concerts was the 
playing of two of his own compositions, the entire list 
including “Elves,” “Angelus du Soir,” “Ariel,” after a 
reading of Shakespeare ; rhapsodie catalane, with pedal 
cadenza; “Chant de printemps” and “Berceuse.” The prin 


mer resort, 
evenings of July 3 and 4 
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BLANCHE DA COSTA AT 
NORWALK, OHIO. 


The snapshot. at the right shows 
Vise Da Costa's summer home in 
Norwalk, Ohio, and in the one be- 
low the soprano is seen demonstrat- 
ing her prowess as a chauffeur, with 
her mother standing in the back- 
ground, Miss Da Costa has been 
engaged as one of the soloists for 
the National Festival to be held in 


Lockport, N. Y., next September. 
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cipal numbers of these programs consisted of such selec- 
tions as the Bach fugue in G minor, the Cesar Franck 
pastorale, the Bach toccata and fugue in D minor, the 
Handel tenth organ concerto, “Noel languedocien,” by 
Guilmant, ete. 

Every season, the organ recitals have been an important 
feature of the Ocean Grove summer concerts, but the in- 
novation of presenting Mr. Bonnet in four interesting re- 
citals this season proved to be well worth the venture in 
every respect, and a sure enough novelty, 


Rivoli and Rialto Music Continues to Please 


Hugo Riesenfeld has arranged elaborate musical pro- 
grams for the Rivoli and Rialto theaters this week. At 
the Rivoli, the orchestra, under the direction of Erno 
Rapee and Joseph Littau, will play four numbers from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite, the characteristic set- 
ting to be used for each number being designed by John 
Wenger, ' Helen. De Witt Jacobs will play Dvorak’s “In- 
dian Lament,” arranged for the violin by Fritz Kreisler, 
and Julia Henry will sing “Sunshine of Your Smile.” An 
organ solo played by Firmin Swinnen will be Fetis’ finale 
in E flat. 

At the Rialto, the orchestra, under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston, will play selections 
from.Massenet’s “Manon.” A trio from “Faust” will be 
sung by Martin Brefel, Emanuel List and Edoardo Al- 
bano, and Gladys Rice will be heard in “Somewhere a 
Voice Is Calling,” by Arthur F. Tate. 

During the summer months Hugo Riesenfeld will hold 
his voice trials at the Rialto on Wednesdays between 12:30 
and 1:30, instead of on Saturdays. Edward Falck, a 
member of Mr. Riesenfeld’s musical staff, will pass on 
the merits of the vocal aspirants, 
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Mayer to Manage Philip Gordon 


Philip Gordon, the young American pianist, who was 
recently released from the U. S. Navy, will be among 
Daniel Mayer's artists for next season, it is announced. 
Liké “Mistha Levitzki; Mr. Mayer’s other pianist, Mr. 
Gordon is a former pupil of Dohnanyi and studied with 
him in Berlin at the same time as did. Levitzki. 

Since his return to America, brought about by the war, 
he was heard extensively in association with Mischa El- 
man, His first New York recital took place last season 





PHILIP GORDON, 
American pianist, 


and at once established him as a most interesting and 
very brilliant pianist. During next season Mr. Mayer 
announces that Mr. Gordon will come forward in three 
Aeolian Hall recitals, to take place in December, February 
and April. 

He will be the soloist with the Stadium Symphony Or- 
chestra on Tuesday, July 22, when he will play the Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto. 





Hemus’ Voice a Baritone 
Percy Hemus has a baritone voice of wide range but 
not wide enough to be called a “tenor” as he was, by 
mistake, in the last issue of the Musica. Courter. 
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Caroline Curtiss Sings at Cornell University 


During the latter part of May, Caroline Curtiss decided 
to steal a little bit of a vacation after her season of hard 
work, and consequently accepted some friends’ invitation 
to attend the Spring Week and Junior Prom at Corneil 
University. Miss Curtiss had made up her mind to leave 
all thoughts of music behind her, but when she reached 
the fraternity house she discovered a MusicaL CourRIER 
which contained an account about her, and then she real- 
ized. what was to come. On the following Sunday after- 





Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 
CAROLINE CURTISS, 
Z Soprano. 
noon Miss Curtiss and a member of the fraternity, who is 
a very fine pianist, gave an informal. concert before a 
most appreciative audience. 

Miss Curtiss is spending the summer at Lake Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., but she will fill several engagements before the 
fall, one being a recital in Salamanca, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 17. ,George Wilson will be Miss Curtiss’ accompanist 
next season, 


Mrs. James Stephen Martin’s Pupils in Recital 


A third song recital of the season was given by the 
pupils of Mrs. James Stephen -Martin at her studio in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Thursday evening, June 19, The 
affair was arranged by Mrs. Martin with particular re- 
gard to the time of the year and the jaded senses of 
most people after the prolonged heat, as she believes 
in the psychology of music as relating to time and 
place. ; . 

The first part of the program consisted of songs ren- 
dered by Vera Fath, Helen Chalmers, Mrs. John 
Greenewald, Elsa Staud Denton, Emma Albert Dean, 
James C. Baird and Chester Humphreys. 

Mrs. Dean has a splendid soprano voice of wide 
range and beautiful quality, and her work is further en- 
hanced because of her charming personality. 

Mrs. Denton, who possesses a very unusual con- 
tralto voice of warmth and evenness from high B flat 
to low G, aspires to grand opera. 

Mr. Baird has a rich voice that resembles that of 
Arthur Middleton, and he is holding a prominent church 
position at the present time. Mr. Baird has been so 
successful in his concert work that he has decided to 
discontinue his activities as a “business man” so as to 


Reinald Werrenrath’s Opinion of Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” 


“My dear Mr, Penn: 

“As to the extra verse in 
‘Smilin’ Through, I feel I 
have a right to contribute my 
two cents worth, as I have 
used the song on every pro- 
gram since February. While | 
could go into lengthy details 
regarding my reasons for ad- 
vising you to keep the song 
as it is, I will content my- 
self with summing up the 
situation thus: | 

“You have written a good 
song, a bully good song —why 
trifle with your luck? 


(Signed ) 
REIN ALD WERRENRATII. 
June 14, 1919, 
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“Sincerely, 
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ARTHUR A. PENN. 


devote all his time to singing. Another business man 
who is forging ahead is Chester Humphreys. 

The fact that Mrs. Martin’s recitals are always well 
attended and have created much enthusiasm among her 
fellow musicians and teacher speak for the high 
standard which she upholds. The second part of the 
program consisted of excerpts from Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis’ sung by Mrs. Denton, Mrs. Dean, Mr. Humphreys, 
and played by Marian Deuel. 


New List of Music for Clubs 
A circular containing a “Selected List of Music Suit- 
able for Club Pfograms” has just been published by the 
Arthur P. Schmidt Company, 120 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. Musical clubs which are looking for material for 
next season’s activities will find much valuable informa- 
tion along this line in this special publication. 


Teano Vitale Leaves $955.27- 
The estate of Teano Vitale, violinist, who died in 
Brooklyn recently, has been probated and amounts to 


$955.27. 


A NEW RECORD 
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10,000 Hear “The Messiah” at Willow Grove 


Henry Gordon Thunder directed the highly success- 
ful Sevlormmae of “The Messiah,” Handel, given at 
Willow Grove by the Philadelphia Chora! Society of 
nearly 200 singers, assisted by the Victor Herbert Or- 
chestra and a quartet of soloists which included Emily 
Stokes Hagar, soprano; Laura K. Gerhard, contralto; 
Henry Gurney, tenor, and Henri Scott, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, bass. 

The oratorio was presented at two concerts, the first 
half being given in the afternoon and the second in the 
evening, when 10,000 ,eople filled the big music sta- 
dium. The fine work of the Philadelphia Choral Soci- 
ery places this annual event among the important ones 
of the entire season and “The Messiah” has never been 
presented in' the Stadium with better effect than on this 
occasion, Dr. Thunder's excellent training of the 
chorus was evident from start to finish, and the soloists 
made the most of the very effective opportunities pro- 
vided in this favorite work. 


Fine Violin Recital by Musin Artist 


One of the most interesting recitals ever held at 
Ovide Musin’s Violin School was that given by his 
pupil, Benjamine Wolf, of Hubbard, Ohio, on Sunday 
afternoon, June 29. The principal numbers on the 
young violinist’s program were the sonata in A major 
by: Handel, the twenty-second concerto by Viotti (Mu- 
sin edition), and the Wieniawski scherzo-tarantelle, in 
addition to which he played two groups of pieces and 
several encores. Mr. Wolf has a fine big tone, good 
technic, and adequate confidence and self control, all 
of which will aid him in attaining the brilliant musical 
career for which he seems destined. The audience at 
the June 29 concert was composed almost entirely of 
violinists, who gave the young artist an ovation after 
each number. 


PI A N a} For Teachers and 
Advanced Pupils Only 
, WIRE FOR APPOINTMENT 
Leschetizky Method Taught by 
Albert Winston 


Steinway Hall, New York. 
4% years under personal direction of Prof. Theodore Leschetizky 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chieago Opera Association 
on tour with the Chicago Opera Sextette 
Now Booking 


For dates, address JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt.) 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Mason & Hamlin Piane 
































SOUSA * BAND 
his 
(Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Conductor) 


Played to the following receipts (in one performance) 


Duluth, Minn. (Armory) - 
Glenwood, Minn. (Fair Grounds) - $3300 
Valley City, N. D. (Fair Grounds) $5300 
Minot, N. D. (Auditorium) 


Calgary Fair receipts exceeded their best 
week by $28,000 


$4400 


$3500 








SOUSA BAND OFFICE, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
HARRY ASKIN, MANAGER 
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Goldman at Rockefeller’s Home 
John D. Rockefeller celebrated his eightieth birthday at 


his Pocantico Hills estate, Westchester County, N. Y., on 
Monday, July 7. Mr, Rockefeller’s birthday is on July 8, 
but as he intended leaving for Seal Harbor, Me., with his 
son, the celebration took place one day in advance. 

The feature of this affair was the engagement of Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his marvelous New York Military 
Jand of fifty artists. Mr. Rockefeller enjoyed the concert 
greatly and requested that several of his favorite numbers 
be played. He also told Conductor Goldman of his ambi- 
tion when a boy to become a musician, that he practiced 
six hours daily on the piano, which almost drove his 
mother crazy. 

Mr. Goldman has the following to say of Mr. Rocke- 
feller: “The richest man in the world is thé most human 
of men, and at eighty years of age he is hale and hearty, 
with a mind as clear and alert as a man of thirty. He 
does not wear glasses, nor does he use a cane. He chatted 
freely with the musicians, and shook hands with each man. 
Mr. Rockefeller is a great lover of music. His son, too, 
is a fine man with simple tastes, most cordial and warm 
hearted. In all truth, I have never been received with 
such cordiality as at the Rockefeller home, nor has our 
band ever been more appreciated.” 


Wronski Chorus Making Headway 

The New York Chorus of the American Operatic and 
Choral Movement is making great strides under the baton 
of Maestro Wronski. They have the choruses of “Caval- 
leria,” “Faust” and “Il Trovatore” well under way and 
will take up “Rigoletto” next week. 

The chorus is composed principally of ambitious young 
operatic material, all of whom are going into the work 
with the motive of perfecting their acquaintance with the 
stage, the orchestra, etc. 

The other evening a well known operatic impresario, 
who will engage one of the choruses for his next tour, 
came in to find out how they were progressing. He was 
quite amazed at the volume of fine tone which met his 
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ears. So great was his interest that he singled out a 
number of choristers and asked them to sing solos for 
him. They evidently made a splendid impression, as four 
happy singers had been given assignments for tiny parts 
right in the opera before he left. 


Dora Gibson Offered Light Opera Role 


In addition to the three Promenade Concerts and a 
symphony orchestral appearance under Sir Henry Wood, 
for which Dora Gibson has been engaged in London, 
Boosey has also selected the soprano for appearances at 
the Chappell Ballads and has offered her the principal role 
in a new light opera which will shortly be produced in 
London, If Miss Gibson accepts the part, she will not 
return to American until 1920. 





Lily Meagher Pleases Atlantic City 

Lily Meagher, pupil of Mme. Carylna, was the soloist at 
the July 4 and 6 musicales at the Hotel Ambassador in 
Atlantic City, and made an instantaneous and heartfelt 
hit with her auditors. Tenor H. E, Van Surdam is 4i- 
rector of the entertainments at the Ambassador, and he 
scored a personal triumph.on July 6 with his fine tenor 
voice and finished presentations. 


Inez Barbour at Willow Grove 


So great was the success of the first performance of 
Henry Hadley’s “The New Earth” at Willow Grove on 
June 26 that it was repeated on July 1. Inez Barbour’s 
“Song of Peace” was one of the outstanding features ot 
the performance. She also sang Vctor Herbert’s “Call to 
Freedom” at the afternoon concert. 


Stoessel to Summer at Auburndale, Mass. 


Albert Stoessel has returned from France and will spend 
the summer at his home in Auburndale, Mass., preparing 
programs and composing. Mr, Stoessel’s new sonata for 
violin and piano will be played in New York next winter. 
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M. Witmark Breaks Record 


The publishing house of M. Witmark & Sons broke all 
records on June 29, when at a welcome home service held 
at the Lake View Congregational Church, Chicago, IIL, 
twelve out of the fifteen songs on the program proved to 
be Witmark publications. These included: “Molly,” Vic- 
tor Herbert; “Ma Little Sunflower,” Vanderpool; “The 
Magic of Your Eyes,” Penn; “Welcome Home, Laddie 
Boy, Welcome Home,” Edwards; “Ring Out, Sweet Bells 
of Peace,” Caro Roma; “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” Zo 
Elliott; .“I Did Not Know,” Vanderpool; “Smilin’ 
Through,” Penn; “Dear Little Boy of Mine,” Ball; “Sorter 
Miss You,” Clay Smith; “Starlight Love,” Lucien Denni, 
and “Freedom for All Forever,” B. C. Hilliam, 


Helene Saxby’s Pupils Attract Interest 

Tampa, Fla., June 30, 1919.—The pupils of Helene Saxby, 
the prominent teacher and musician of Tampa, were heard 
in a thoroughly artistic recital on May 30, in which they 
had the assistance of the Ladies’ Glee Club and Tampa 
Choral Club, both of which were organized by Mrs. Saxby. 
Many of the singers are holding fine church positions, and 
due to their popularity Pythian Hall was well filled. The 
work as presented by these young performers was on a 
high standard, and this fact was not neglected in the daily 
newspapers’ critical reports of the concert. Therefore, 
it is not at all surprising that Mrs. Saxby was compli- 
mented on all sides for her careful and fruitful training 
and coaching of her pupils. 


Ethelynde Smith at Lake Winnipesaukee 


Ethelynde Smith, after a rather strenuous season, is 
now passing the summer vacation months at Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, N. H., where she is resting and working up new 
programs for next season. The latter part of this month 
Miss Smith will give several concerts in the East. About 
the middle of September the soprano will return to her 
Portland (Me.) home in preparation for the opening of 
her 1919-20 season. 





Who wiil be in America newt season for the first time in several years, under the management of Jules Daiber. 


LUISA 
TETRAZZINI 


AND 
VIEWS 
OF HER 
SWITZERLAND 
VILLA 





LUISA TETRAZZINI, 


The’ photographs show the exterior of the Villa Tetrazzini, and the 


dining, living and billiard room. In the billiard room there willbe noticed some of the numerous dolls of which the famous prima donna is very fond, and on the wall is an old portrait 
of herself and her sister, Eva Tetrazzini (Mme. Cleofonte Campanini) together. : 
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Jaques Dalcroze Coming in February 


As. already announced in the Musicat Courter, 
Jacques Dalcroze, originator of the Dalcroze System of 
Eurhythmics, will visit this country for six weeks be- 
ginning February 1, 1920, and is prepared to accept en- 
gagements from educational and musical institutions to 
give lecture-demonstrations of his method of eurhythy- 
mics. Monsieur Dalcroze will probably be accompanied 
by Miss G. A. Ingham, a principal of Moira House 
School, Eastbourne, where the Dalcroze method has 
been taught since 1909, and by P. B. Ingham, director 
of the London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. Four 
advanced students (either from the Institut Jacques- 
Dalcroze at Geneva, or from the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics), capable of showing all branches 
of the method (rhythmic movement, solfége and im- 
provisation at the piano), will also come with the party. 
Arrangements for the American tour are in charge of 
the Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, 9 East Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, to which all correspondence 
regarding Mr. Dalcroze’s visit should be addressed. 


Dambmann at Her Bungalow 


Emma A. Dambmann, the vocal instructor, president 
of the Southland Singers, has ended a very successful 
and happy musical season, and is enjoying the quiet and 
rest at Shelter Harbor, Westerly, R. I., where she has 
a very comfortable bungalow, “Round View.” It is on 
a hilt, surrounded by beautiful country scenery, com- 
bined with a view of the Atlantic Ocean and a lake. 
Mme. Dambmann will entertain several guests this 
summer. Bunola and Lois Kucker, who have been 
studying with Mme. Dambmann, also busy profession- 
ally since their return to New York, will join Mme. 
Dambmann during July for a three weeks’ visit. Mme. 
Dambmann’s sister, Mrs. Edward Steiner, of Baltimore, 
Md., is enjoying the many pleasures of Shelter Harbor 
this summer. 


Frank Wrigley Accepts Detroit Position 


Frank Wrigley, who has been organist and choir 
leader of St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, in Van- 
couver, B. C., for several years, has resigned that posi- 
tion and will go to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Detroit, Mich., where he has an appointment for similar 
work. Mr. Wrigley’s talents have covered a wide scope 
of musical activity in Vancouver, and his departure is 
much regretted. He founded and directed the Men’s 
Musical Club, which has become one of the city’s prom- 
inent organizations, and his church work has. been 
marked with a high standard of efficiency, as well as 
his teaching and orchestral conducting. 


Clarence Whitehill to Tour British Isles 


Clarence Whitehill, one of America’s foremost bari- 
tones, is now at Spring Lake, N. J., dividing his time 
between tennis and golf and preparing the role of Am- 
fortas in “Parsifal,” which he will sing in English at 
the Metropolitan. Mr. Whitehill has also been engaged 
for a three weeks’ tour of the Middle West with the 
Chicago Opera Association, to sing Sharpless in “Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” This tour will be followed by an- 
other of four weeks in California, after which he will 
sail for England for a four weeks’ concert and recital 
tour of the British Isles. The baritone’s season at the 
Metropolitan begins on February 1, where he will be 


heard in several new French and Italian roles. 
. 








WINIFRED BYRD, 
Who played the Liszt Hungarian fantasie with the Stadium 
Orchestra, Arnold Volpe conductor, on July 2. Miss Byrd 
was, incidentally, the first keyboard artist to appear this 
season at the Stadium series and her interpretation of the 
Liszt number called forth such comments as “Miss Byrd 
played with great incisiveness and force.” (Mage Smith in 
the American)—“The superb, vibrant and profound playing 
of the diminutive Winifred Byrd caused her to be recalled 
again and again.” (Dimitre Stephon in the Evening Tele- 
gram) and “Little Miss Byrd, who will not object to the 
adjective since it only describes her appearance and not her 
artistic stature, put fiery energy into the Liszt. She did not 
find it difficult to make her piano resound through the tiny 
forest of evergreen trees in which she sat.” (Evening Mail.) 
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MANA-ZUGGA 


And Her Concert Company 
“An Evening of Melody” 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 








Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall . . 





New York | 

















A. Y. Cornell at Round Lake 


On July 7, A. Y. Cornell, the well known New York 
vocal teacher, opened his summer session at Round Lake, 
N. Y., which will continue until August 16, This year's 
enrollment is a very large one and Mr. Cornell will have 
a very busy time of it as the Cornell Summer School is 
very popular, and every year many of the old people go 
again, just to freshen up their work and learn new reper- 
tories. 


Victor Herbert Calls Mae Hotz a Wonder 


The public, musicians and newspapers all unite in ex- 
tolling the vocal art of Mae Hotz, an artist who possesses 


> 





© Rembrandt Studios 


MAE HOTZ, 
Soprano, of Philadelphia. 


a pure soprano voice which she has under admirable con- 
trol. “You are a wonder” is the way no less a personage 
than Victor Herbert characterized Miss Hotz, while Ful- 
lerton Waldo believes that the soprano would qualify as 
a singer and win an approving following at once in any 
city in America. “Her joyous nature shines like the sun 
through her lyric tasks,” “She is gifted with a beautiful 
voice,” “Her singing was delightful in the smoothness of 
tone, neatness of diction, and elasticity of phrasing,” are 
but a few of the many encomiums which Miss Hotz has 
received in the press of various cities following concert 


appearances. 
TS TR 
OBITUARY 


Professor Hugo Riemann 


Hugo Karl Wilhelm Julius Riemann, musicologist, 
professor at the Leipsic University, died in that city on 
July 11. Riemann was one of the best known and most 
copious writers on musical subjects, and in recognition 
of his work had been made an honorary member of the 
Academia Santa Cecelia, Rome, and a doctor of the 
University of Edinburgh, He was also a composer, 
more conscientious than inspired. He was born. at 
Grossmehlra, near Sondershausen, on July 18, 1849. 





Ramon Aquabella 

There recently died at Columbus, Ohio, Ramon Aqua- 
bella, a Cuban musician, born at Havana, June 20, 1854. 
He had spent most of his life in the United States. Mr. 
Aquabella was a pianist, organist, composer and teacher, 
and had done most of his work in New York, Denver and 
San Francisco. In the first named city he was associated 
for many years with the late Rafael Joseffy and the late 
Dr. William Mason. 










Local Managers Thank National Association 

The secretary of the National Musical Managers’ Asso 
ciation, Catherine A, Bamman, has just received - from 
Elizabeth Cueny, secretary of the National Concert Man 
agers’ Association, its first official communication in the 


form of a note of thanks to the New York managers, 
which reads as follows: 
My Dear Miss Bammean: 

Our official stationery has arrived, Let it serve first of all to 


convey the thanks of the members of the National Concert Mana 
gers’ Association for the welcome extended to them by the National 
Musical Managers’ Association during the former’s recent visit to 
New York fith the two organizations linked together for the 
general advancement of music in America, a new era is bern, to 
which we as the national concert managers shall aim to contribute 


for sticcess in the wor 


our full quota of good. With best wishes 
in which we are mutually interested, we remain, 
fours sincerely, 


Nationa Concert Mawnacers’ Association 


By Excizaseru Cueny, Secretary 


Berolzheimer to Honor Lewisohn 

On Monday evening, July 21, Chamberlain Berolz 
heimer, in charge of music in the New York parks, will 
offer a special concert in the Mayor Hylan People’s 
Series on the Mall, Central Park, in honor of Adolf 
Lewisohn. Mayor Hylan will be present and will pre 
sent a silk American flag to Mr. Lewisohn in recogni 
tion of his efforts in behalf of music in New York. Mr 
Lewisohn, it will be remembered, is the principal backer 
of the Stadium concerts. The soloist of the evening is 
Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan Opera, and the pro- 
gram will be provided by the New York Police Band 


The Annual Chicago Opera Tour 

The annual autumn tour of the Chicago Opera Asso 
ciation will start on October 13 and will embrace Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Fort Worth, Houston and Little Rock. The operas 
will be “Aida,” with Rosa Raisa, Alessandro Dolci, Sophie 
Braslau, Georges Baklanoff, Constantin Nicolay and Vir 
gilio Lazzaro; “La Bohéme,” with Alessandro Bonci, Alma 
Gluck, Myrna Sharlow, Giacomo Rimini and others; and 
“Madame Butterfly,” with Tamaki Miura, Forrest La 
mont and Clarence Whitehill. Mr, Campanini will con 
duct all performances of “Aida.” 
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FRANCES ALDA, 
The versatile Metropolitan Opera soprano who se 
lected Clay Smith's charmingly simple little song, 
“Sorter Miss You,” for a Victor record, which is 
listed among the July releases. The exquisite beauty & 
of her voice is still more enhanced by a violin obli- © 
gato and harp accompaniment. 
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Courter is the world’s greatest 


The new Los Angeles orchestra is to be called 
the Philharmonic. 


>» = 
The New Symphony Orchestra has increased the 
number of its players from 96 to 100. 


Nothing discourages Mascagni. He is at work 
on still another opera, “The Little Marat,” a story 
of the French Revolution, with libretto by Gioac- 
chino Forzano. 


The roster of officers of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs is not quite completed, so that the 
publication of the list must be postponed to another 
issue, 


incline 

Modern teachers know that the best spur tq the 

flagging anibition of a professional pupil is to re- 

late tales of how much money the successful 
artists make, 


—— 

It would not be surprising to see Lucien Mura- 

tore singing in America again next season, although 

not, as so many insist, at the Metropolitan. If he 

returns it will undoubtedly be with Campanini’s 
forces again. 


——@——— ; 

It is said that Franz Lehar is among the many 

hundred foreign musicians who are anxious to 

come to America; whether America is anxious to 

have him or any of the others at the present time 
is another question. 


Charles Hackett, during his recent visit to Italy, 
was invited to create the leading role in the new 
Zandonai opera, “La Via Della Finestra,” but was 
obliged to decline on account of his Metropolitan 
and concert contracts in America. 

—e 


Mme. Melba is not the only.artist in her family. 
Her nephew, G, 1. Patterson, has jvst won the 
english tennis championship at Wimbledon, and is 
en route to America to compete for our national 
title at Forest Hills, L. 1, in September. 


The season of opera at Mexico City, under the 
management of Jose Del Rivero and under the ar- 
tistic direction of Giorgio Polacco, was the most 
ambitious that Mexico City ever had. Although 
financially unsuccessful, owing to the unusual ex- 
pense of a company which embraced such artists as 
Rosa Raisa, Gabriella Besanzoni, Edith Mason, 
Alessandro Dolci and Titta Ruffo, the artistic stand- 
ard was a very high one. The season, owing to de- 
lays and postponements, lasted eight weeks instead 
of the six originally planned, There were forty-seven 
performances in all, thirty-six at the Esperanza Iris 
Theater and eleven at the Toreo bull ring. Caruso 
is to be the bright and shining star of Sefior De! 
Rivero’s fall season when he will receive the insig- 
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nificant sum of $7,000 per performance. Some in- 
dustrious statistician will undoubtedly reckon out 
what that rate means per note. 


After all, life isn’t so dull in a musical news- 
pape office in summer. The other day a composi- 
tor set up the following line: “Lo! Hear the Gentle 
Laugh,” by Bishop; and the same day our Roman 
correspondent sent us two monthly reports of the 
department of Hygiene and Sanitary Assistance for 
the city of Palermo. 


Mortimer F. Wilson, the composer and con- 
ductor, has been in Paris all the past spring in 
charge of the entertainments at the Palais de Glace, 
the most popular place in the French capital with 
the doughboys. Mr. Wilson writes the MUSICAL 
Courter that he has been putting on everything, 
from symphony concerts through vaudeville to box- 
ing matches, 


- Oy 

It looks as if Enrico, the tenor, would have done 
better to stay in the country of his wife than to have 
gone home this summer. According to the papers, 
in the recent food disturbances at Florence, a com- 
mittee of workers requisitioned thirty barrels of 
wine from the Caruso estate and also his automobile 
At least, Caruso will have no less wine in Italy than 
he would have had in America had he remained 
here, 


J. and M. Chester, the London music publishers, 
have decided to transform their house “Guide” into 
a musical magazine, and they announce that its edi- 
tor is to be G. Jean-Aubry and its list of contribu- 
tors will include, among others, J. G. Prod’homme, 
Florent Schmitt,.Alfredo Casella, Granville Ban- 
tock, J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Josef Holbrooke, 
George Moore, Ross Newmarch, Eugéne Goossens, 
Robin H. Legge, Ernest Newman, and Cyril Scott. 


Cleofonte Campanini will not be through with his 
work in Milan until the end of July. He will then 
take a month’s rest at Salsomaggiore, where he 
owns an estate. The first of September will find him 
in Parma, where he will give a two weeks’ season at 
his own theater, during which the prize winning 
operas of the Mrs. McCormick contest will be pre- 
sented. He expects to be back in America by Octo- 
ber first, in time for the rehearsals for the prelimin- 
ary season of the Chicago Opera Association. 


So it seems, according to what John D. Rocke- 
feller said to Edwin Franko Idman, whose 
splendid New York Military Band gave a concert 
for John D. on his eightieth birthday, that the oil 
king started out to be a pianist but practised so 
assiduously—six hours a day—that mother Rocke- 
feller put her foot down. Too bad that Rockefeller 
didn’t keep on. He might indeed have become 
really prominent had he stuck to the piano, instead 
of to the Baptist Church and the oil and millionaire 
business. 


It is a Sousa year. From every point at which 
that perennial favorite and his equally popular band 
have appeared, come reports of unbridled public en- 
thusiasm and record receipts at the box office. 
Sousa is one of few composers of popular music 
who never lost his vogue, and this is due to the fact 
that he never lost his faculty for melodious crea- 
tion, that he retained all his skill as a conductor, and 
that his character and personality have an abiding 
hold on the fancy of all the world. Long live Sousa 
and his stimulative art. 


Miami, Fla., certainly made every effort to win 
the next biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. This southern city is ac- 
complishing a great deal musically these days, and 
with its own symphony orchestra, numerous choral 
clubs, and a wide awake Chamber of Commerce, 
heartily supporting the musical movement, is a 
factor worth reckoning with. Usually “It’s the early 
bird that catches the worm,” but this time Miami 
lost out to the “Tri-Cities.” The old adage “Tf at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,” is well 
worth remembering. 


snaaienssl iin 

Said the correspondence of the Associated Press 
recently: “For four months Sidney Meredith, an 
attractive musician of twenty-two, dressed like a 
prince and threw money to the winds in fashionable 
hotels on the $2,000 to $2,500 a week he acquired 
through the daring theft of automobiles in London. 
He finally was arrested and has been sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment.” In defence of the 
profession, we insist that the A. P. bring some 
proof that Sidney was a musician. What was his 


particular end of our business? And in printing 
this, we want it distinctly understood that the idea 
is offered in no way as a suggestion for young 


+ 
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artists who have struggled along under difficulties 
and with no great amount of financial success. 


Seprmapmenniioangoeiniicn 
Leopold Godowsky has been engaged as one of 
the soloists for The New Symphony Orchestra 
concerts next season. The list already included 
Guiomar Novaes, Fritz Kreisler, Jacques Thibaud, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Harold Bauer. Godowsky 
will play at the concerts of March 30 and 31, 1920. 


The threatened New York strike of orchestral 
musicians is off. The Musical Mutual Protective 
Union put out this announcement last week: “All 
the 7,000 musicians of the union employed in the 
moving picture, vaudeville, burlesque, comic opera 
and producing houses generally have received wage 
advances of from $5 to $8 a week. For private en- 
gagements the musicians have gained increases of 
$1 and $2.” 

——¢ 


Last year Enrico Caruso honored the New York 
police by singing at their annual field day, held at 
Sheepshead Bay, and this year they are again going 
to have a grand array of talent including John Mc- 
Cormack, Riccardo Stracciari, Rosa Ponselle and 
Della Baker, the latter not so well known as the 
others, but a very promising American singer who 
is bound to become better known. Nahan Franko 
and his orchestra will furnish the instrumental end 
of the program. 





ceeansinilanmmanti 

Toscanini has been taking his revenge for the 
Roman crowd which hissed when he played 
Wagner in 1915 by conducting a series of subscrip- 
tion concerts in Turin and Milan, at which he has 
presented only Beethoven’s ninth symphony and 
two excerpts from “Parsifal.” Instead of hissing 
this time, they gheered him to the echo and recalled 
him from ten to twelve times at the conclusion of 
the symphony. Incidentally Edward Johnson, the 
American tenor, who is coming back for a season 
with the Chicago Opera, after many years’ suc- 
cesses in Italy, was the tenor soloist in both works. 


At Peterboro, N. H., last week no less than three 
different conductors and composers said to the 
MusiIcaL Courier representative separately and 
quite of their own accord (for he did not even 
know the artist in question): “What a splendid 
singer she is and so different from a great many 
artists! Always obliging and does her best to do 
everything you want just as you want it.” To 
spare her blushes, we refrain from saying that the 
lady in question was Zelina de Maclot, whose singing 
counted for so much in both of the pageant per- 
formances, the production of Arthur Nevin’s 
“Mother Goose Fantasie,” and in the Thursday 
eve ning concert program. 


A symphonic deadlock is on in Los Angeles, 
where there now are two symphony orchestras, the 
old one conducted by Adolf Tandler,-and the new 
one to be led by Agide Jacchia, as announced on 
another page of this issue. At this moment at- 
tempts are being made to merge the two organiza- 
tions, and the move in that direction appears to be 
a wise one, even though both factions are confident 
of separate success, The support given by Los An- 
geles in the past to its one orchestra does not en- 
courage the notion that the city now is able to take 
care of two. On the other hand, there can be no 
question of a vast forward step recently in the gen- 
eral musical interest of California and of Los An- 
geles in particular. 


Ysaye, the Olympian violin master, and able 
wielder of the baton, is to remain in Cincinnati next 
season as head of the violin master classes at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, positions in which he 
has done brilliant service during the past year. By 
dint of his large musical experience, his great repu- 
tation, and his concentrated interest in his work, 
Ysaye has gathered about himself an array of gifted 
pupils and it is a pity that of necessity his class 
must be limited owing to his orchestral duties and 
his travels as a soloist. He is among the last of the 
distinguished masters who represent the great Bel- 
gian school of violin art through personal connec- 
tion with its period of ripest flowering, and on that 
account his stewardship of American violin talent 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory is bound to exert a 
tremendous influence on the future of the instru- 
ment and its exponents so far as this coutry is con- 
cerned. There is a great opportunity at hand for 
violin students who are fortunate enough to apply 

early and to be accepted for the Ysaye violin master 

class. They will come in contact with a great musi- 
cal personality, a pedagogical force of majestic au- 
thority, and a clarified and broadly sansa 
artistic intellect. 
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VARIATIONS 
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By the Editor-in-Chief. 


The Prix de City Hall? 
We are in receipt of the attached honored com- 


munication : 
City of New York, 
Office of the Chamberlain, 
Municipal Building. 
; July 3, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Liestinc—lI take the liberty of sending you 
herewith a copy of a letter addressed to me by the secre- 
tary to the Mayor, and my reply thereto, and also a copy of 
a letter from Felix Lamond, Field Director of the American 
Red Cross. I will appreciate an expression of your opinion 
in the matter, so that I may report to His Honor the 
Mayor, and, of course, you are at liberty to publish any 
part of this correspondence to such an extent as the mat- 
ter may deserve. 
Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) PHicip BeRoLzHeIMER, 
Chamberlain. 


The letter from the Mayor’s secretary to Cham- 
berlain Berolzheimer read as follows: 
; City of New York, 
Office of the Mayor. 
June 27, 1919. 
Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain: 

Dear Mr, Berocznermer—I should appreciate the ben- 
efit of your judgment on the project referred to in the en- 
closed communication from Felix Lamond, Field Direc- 
tor in the American Red Cross. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joun F. Sinnort, 
Secretary to the Mayor. 
Field Director Lamond’s suggestions were em- 
bodied in this missive: 
American Nationa Rep Cross, 
or Mititary Revier, 


U. S. A. Deearxation Hospitat No. 3, 
Eighteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 


DEPARTMENT 


Attantic Division, 


New York, June 20, 1919 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y.: 
My Dear Mrs. Hearst—Acting upon your suggestion, 
I am writing to express the aims and purposes of the di- 
rectors of the American Academy in Rome regarding the 
plan for a musical foundation in that city. The directors 
believe that the signing of peace will be a propitious mo- 
ment for the establishment of a Musical Department on 
the same plan as that of the French Government 
When Napoleon in 1803 reorganized the Paris Con- 
servatory, he felt the necessity of artistic surroundings 
for young composers who had completed their technical 
studies and were at an age to receive outward impressions. 
The result of his deliberations was the “Prix de Rome.” 
As you know, the result of this fellowship has been Ber- 
lioz, Gounod, Herold, Halevy, Bizet, Massenet, Debussy 
and Charpentier, not to mention twenty-five or more lesser 
composers, 


The American Academy proposes to follow the French 


plan and select three of the most promising young Ameri- 
can composers in competition each year. The French 
Government has offered to the American Academy stu- 
dents a year’s course in the Paris Conservatory as a 
preparation for the sojourn in Rome. After this year’s 
work, the students will make the Academy in Rome their 
headquarters, and will be given the opportunity to attend 
the music festivals at all the great European cities, all 
expenses, of course, being paid by the Academy. The di- 
rectors believe that the environment, and the opportunity 
which will be afforded by coming into contact with com- 
posers in Rome; the advantages of the great musical 
libraries of the Vatican and the Acadamia di Santa Ce- 
cilia will be of the greatest benefit in aiding the fellows 
to develop and give expression to their musical ideas; 
furthermore, they will have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the technic of the stage, as well as hear- 
ing any operatic works they may compose. 

In order to accomplish all this work, the Academy 
considers it advisable to establish a fund of $375,000. The 
late J. Pierpont Morgan at the time of his death held a 
mortgage on the Academy building for this amount. The 
present Mr. Morgan has offered to cancel this on condi- 
tion that the Academy will obtain a similar sum, part of 
which will be used for the musical department. The rais- 
ing of this amount, therefore, will free the Academy from 
debt, place the art department on a solid basis, and pro- 
vide adequately ‘for the proposed musical department. Up 
to the present time the Academy has collected $220,000 
towards the desired sum. 

A foundation fellowship is $50,000. The reconstruction 
period after the signing of peace will probably mark the 
turning point in American musical composition as it did 
in France in 1815, and our young composers should be 
afforded the opportunity of developing their creative 
powers under the most favorable circumstances. 

I trust the project will commend itself to you and that 
I may count on your co-operation in presenting this to 
Mayor Hylan, thus following the example of Napoleon, 
who succeeded in persuading the city of Paris to further 
French art. Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Fetrx LAmonp, 
Field Director, A. R. C. 


To all of which, Chamberlain Berolzheimer re- 


plied : 
Mr. John F. Sinnott, Secretary to the Mayor, City Hall, 
New York: 

Dear Mr. StnNottr—Your letter of the 27th of June, 
asking my judgment on a project suggested by Felix La- 
mond, Field Director of the American Red Cross, has 
been received. 1 wish to say that the plan of the directors 


of the American Academy in Rome is, without any doubt, 
a very good one. I should not be at all surprised that if 
the plan as suggested is carried out, there will be just as 
great American composers in future generations as there 
are now foreign composers, 

_The Academy in Rome is short $155,000 toward the de- 
sired sum to carry out their project, but I do not believe 
that the Mayor of the City of New York has the power 
or inclination to advise such an appropriation to be ex- 
pended in a foreign country in behalf of the city of New 
York. This is a matter to be’ laid before Congress in 
Washington, or, it may be possible that the executors of 
the estate of the late A. D. Juilliard, who has left from 
five to twenty million dollars for music (by far the great- 
est amount ever left in the history of the world for any 
such purpose), may be inclined to consider this matter. 

I believe that two members of my advisory board, Mr. 
———— and Leonard Liebling, editor Musicar Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, are better informed on a matter of this 
kind that anybody else | can think of. I have, therefore, 
sent a copy of the correspondence to each of these gen- 
tlemen, asking them for an expression of their opinion. 
As soon as I receive their reply, I shall take the liberty of 
reporting further in the matter. 

In the meantime, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Puivie BerovzHermer, 
Chamberlain. 


Musical Monroe Doctrine 

We wrote to the Chamberlain that we agree heart 
and soul with his reply to the Mayor; that there is 
no good reason why the City of New York should 
appropriate any money for a foreign musical 
project (which it is in effect) when so many native 
tonal prob!ems confront us; that if any benefit is to 
accrue to the American composer through funds 
supplied here, it should be enjoyed on this side of 
the water, particularly if the moneys in question be 
municipal, state, or national expenditures, 

Furthermore, we wrote to the Chamberlain that 
American composers should imbibe atmosphere and 
inspiration primarily in their own country, so as to 
give voice to our national spirit, ideas, and ideals; 
that there is no reason, however, why an American 
composer should not go to Europe for general 
broadening and experience after he has learned 
and seen everything of musical value to him here, 
and after his maturing period begins ; that France’s 
success with its Prix de Rome plan is no incentive 
for us to copy it, as our musical conditions and 
problems always have been and always will be 
quite different from those of France, or any other 
Kuropean country; that until we have a National 
Conservatory of our own (and perhaps an ex- 
change agreement with the national conservatories 
abroad) it is inadvisable and impractical to send 
voung American composers to Rome for formative 
influences; and finally, that Italy is essentially a 
country of opera where symphonic composition is 
not generally practised in its highest forms, and 
where in consequence the broadest possible musical 
outlook is not obtained by students who desire to 
go beyond opera in the range of their tonal knowl- 
edge. 

Napoleon might have done better to have insti- 
tuted a Prix de Berlin, or London, or Leipsic, or 
Vienna—or even New York—than a Prix de 
Rome. The very composers Mr. Lamond mentions 
(excepting Debussy) devoted nearly their entire 
musical energy .to the composition of opera. And 
by the way, those men were not the result of the 
Prix de Rome. 

It is to be doubted whether the reconstruction 
period will affect American composition very much, 
as the war did not arouse very frenzied emotional 
participation on the part of our population and our 
national equilibrium was not seriously disturbed. 
However, if any tremendous advance in American 
composition is imminent, let us hope at least that 
it will mark cessation on the part of all our young 
tonal creators to attempt to copy the French style 
in songs and piano pieces, the German and French 
methods in symphonic writing, and the Italian man- 
ner in the making of grand opera. For the love 
of Orpheus, let us learn to be Americans in music. 


Bla! Also Bushwa! 


There are two new slang words in our language 
which are very’expressive but most difficult to de- 
fine. In lieu of attempting to give their exact 
meaning, we reprint herewith what Pietro Mas- 
cagni said recently about American music and 
which was cabled to this country by the Associated 
Press: 


“I am looking forward with some anxiety to the pro- 
duction of a great musical work in America in the near 
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“There will certainly be produced soon 


future,” he said. 
I believe it will 


a great American musical composition. 
reflect the life of America. 

_ “I feel that it will be built up out of the music of Amer- 
ico, music which is so popular there. The strains which 
take the popular ear will repeat themselves in this new 
work I am expecting. 

“It will be the expression of America in all her social, 
economic and artistic life, and will be another step and 
another contribution to the great musical productions. 

“It will symbolize America, just as Russian music sym- 
bolizes Russia, and Italian Italy. 

“The music of the negroes is so entrancing,” the maes 
tro added. “I like to hear it so much. I think it too, will 
have its part in the musical achievements of America.” 

Ragtime, he said, too, would have its great part in 
American productions. 

Dr. Muck Has His Say 

The Boston Post sent a special interviewer to 
Chickamauga Park, Ga., where Dr. Karl Muck is 
sojourning under the supervision of his hosts, the 
United States Government, and the late leader of 
the Boston Symphony expressed himself at length 
on several interesting questions. 

Dr. Muck is meek now, says the Post man, and 
not at all like the dictatorial personage who ruled 
with a rod of iron over his players and the aristo- 
cratic patrons and patronesses of his orchestra. 
While he talked, a soldier with a loaded gun sat 
within fifteen feet of Dr. Muck and a lieutenant 
also watched the musician. Perhaps that accounted 
in part for his meekness. At any rate, he called 
himself a man without a country (for the Swiss 
legation refused to grant him a passport last week ) 
and took a very gloomy view of the future pros- 
pects for Germany whither he is going as soon as 
possible. Dr. Muck thinks the peace terms will 
annihilate that country. 

tle complains of having rheumatism and _ heart 
trouble, even though he was not made to work 
during the fifteen months of his confinement. He 
got plenty of exercise and was allowed to eat any- 
thing he liked. While he talked with the Post 
representative he smoked incessantly an expensive 
brand of cigarettes. He was dressed in a white 
duck shirt and trousers and a raincoat. He is 
tanned very brown. His hair is thinned out. 

“For Boston I have the best of feelings,” said the 
Doctor, “the years that I spent with the Boston 
Orchestra gave me the greatest artistic pleasure | 
ever had in my life, in the heart as well as in per- 
formance. Even in the most harrowing times the 
people of Boston were very nice to me. I never 
saw any animosity even in the most harrowing 
times. That last season, I mean, but | wouldn't 
come back here again. My orchestra is gone. My 
experiences here have made me not want to come 
back again.” 

His friends Colonel Higginson, C. A. Ellis, Mrs 
Gardner wrote to him often. The letters cheered 
him, for he had nothing to do in the way of work, 
and haying previously given up all his time and 
thought to his orchestra, he found himself miser- 
able when his occupation was taken away suddenly. 
About the responsibility for the war, Muck said 
nothing, except to answer, “Perhaps,” when asked 
whether the Kaiser could have prevented it. 
America will not suffer musically from the war, as 
we have felt none of its real horrors here. How 
ever, there is no place in America for a German, 
possibly not for generations to come, as our young 
people have heen taught that a German is some- 
thing to be despised, to be shunned. The future 
will breed a better feeling between the two nations, 
as the Germans have learned to know the Ameri- 
cans through their army of occupation, and to re- 
spect and like them. 

The laws in Germany before the war were bad, 
said Dr. Muck; not democratic enough and too 
much controlled by the Junkers. The Kaiser never 
will return to his throne. The militaristic spirit of 
Germany is crushed for the moment. Whether it 
will come back depends on circumstances, 

Even in prison Dr. Muck had opportunity to lead 
an orchestra in symphonies. The Tsingtau Or 
chestra, a German organization that was in China 
when the Japanese captured the place, was re- 
leased, as they were all medical men, and then came 
to the United States, being here when the war was 
declared, and they were interned. Dr. Muck con 
ducted many of their weekly concerts. “It helped 
the spirit of the men,” he said. 

The newspaper man asked the leader why he 
never had become an American citizen, and Dr. 
Muck replied: “I intended to. You sce, I came 
back to the United States in 1912 and in 1914 | 
decided to settle down in Boston, and in March of 
that year [ bought a house at 50 Fenway, intending 
to take out my citizenship. papers. Then came the 
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war and, well, I intended to become a citizen and 
stay here,” 

To a last question about the war, No. 1337 (that 
is his official title at Chickamauga) “almost flared” 
the reply: “It is over, let it be.” 

Just then the soldier with the shotgun called out: 
“Time's up. Come on, Muck.” The Doctor arose 
with alacrity, 

When he had gone the Post asked the lieutenant : 
“Do you think he intended to become a citizen?” 

Lieutenant winked solemnly and spoke; “Well, 
maybe he did.” 


Shall We Have German Music 


Diaghileff, the delectable head of the Ballet Russe, 
says that Beethoven is a mummy, Brahms a putre- 
fying corpse, and Schumann a sick dog baying at 
the moon, 

The Pali Mall Gazette (London) does not ex- 
press such decided opinions as Diaghileff, but seems 
to think that the English “do not listen for them- 
selves” and still are “swayed too much by the pon- 
derous sentiment of the German romantic move- 
ment, while all around them is breathing a wholly 
different atmosphere. It is impossible to be saturated 
with German music without inhaling unconsciously 
at the same time a certain measure of Ger- 
man sentiment, and that is at the moment a senti- 
ment to be indulged in, if at all, with the most care- 
ful moderation, It is not to be expected that the 
Germans themselves will neglect to take advantage 
of the favorable atmosphere created by an excessive 
cult of their music,” 

Not all the London papers agree with the Pall 
Mall writer. The Daily News publishes this pithy 
comment : 

It is a curious thing that if English love of German 
music from 1850 onward is the result of sinister propa- 
ganda, nobody who went there, including thousands of 
soldiers, was either a German in disguise or a very stupid 
English victim of German intrigue. And what of Sir 
Henry Wood? This is on a par with the argument that 
Germany captured trade only by dishonest methods—as 
if no German trader had ever supplied anybody with any- 
thing good or useful or cheap. For many years 
the Saturday and Monday “Pops” became more or less 
a Brahms propaganda—in one year, | remember, he mo- 
nopolized about seventy per cent. of the season’s programs, 
and the concerts died of inanition, Every writer in the 
press pleads the cause of British composers, and the more 
British music is played the more the public stays away. 

Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, contributes 
an article to The New France and writes that the 
evil force “that deformed the entire German people 
into an instrument of barbaric militarism also did 
its nefarious work in the degradation of German 
music. Luther, Bach, Beethoven had laid the foun- 
dations of idealism, but with Weber and Mendels- 
sohn the taint begins to appear, and with Wagner, 
Strauss, and Schoenberg comes the worship of the 
Kolossal that is the religion of Germany’s ruinous 
Kultur.” Schmitz calls the process “the gradual 
deformation of an ideal,” and says it started with 
Luther. Schénberg is “an absolute reflection of 
this contemporary Germany.” Up to the time of 
Weber and Mendelssohn the poison was not nefari- 
ous. But Mendelssohn, “the composer who used 
the greatest amount of notes to express the smallest 
amount of emotions, is one of the earliest reflec- 
tions of ‘destructive Kultur’! I use this term in- 
tentionally because in this ‘Kultur’ the ‘instinct of 

creation evanesces gradually, while the desire for 
amplification and expansion is manifest.” Wagner’s 
music shows “the creative instinct and probity of 
writing dwindling.” His ideal rests upon force and 
enormity. “Wagner iiber Alles” is the way Schmitz 
puts it. Schénberg’s music is “metallic Cubisme,” 
it is “heavier than art.” Only “the spirit reflected 
by Beethoven amid his suffering could have saved 
the Germans from their forfeiture, The spirit re- 
flected by Wagner hastened them toward that mili- 
tarism, preposterous, destructive.” 

Another contribution to the subject of German 
propaganda through music is in the National Civic 
Federation Review (May 15) where a warning is 
issued that 

German agents who have striven to build here a strong- 
hold of Teuton music are more active than ever, and their 
propaganda is not only greater in volume, but it appears in 
a more subtle and enticing form. The idea of saying that 
music is either international or supernational in order to 
camouflage attempts to bring German music and its power- 
ful propaganda back again is a trick—a bandying of 
words. Music is not international—it is eclectic, selective, 
and those who attempt to revive German music are simply 
helping one of the greatest sources of German propa- 
ganda. 

The way German music has crept back on many of our 

ms since the armistice was signed is typical of the 
Jerman. propagandist who was so powerful before and 

‘ag the war in this country. This must be stopped and 

i tely! The people over here do not realize the use 
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to which German music has been put—only seeing its 
musical value, 


Ireland’s Voice 
From Dublin comes a news letter to the New 
York Times, under date of June 19: 


In Cork it was proposed by the local Municipal Music 
Committee to appoint as professor of traditional Irish 
music a German musician. There was no personal ob- 
jection to the professor except that he was a German, but 
the soldiers would not have it. Four hundred of them 
turned out in a body and prevented the appointment, 


France Lifts the Ban 


Via the London Musical News issues this inter- 
esting information concerning the newly changea 
French attitude toward Wagner’s music; 

On, the outbreak of the war, when the German was seen 
in his true character, it was natural that men were exer- 
cised in their minds regarding the attitude they should 
adopt towards enemy music. No two opinions existed 
how to treat the works of modern composers—they were 
to be banned. All but a few agreed likewise that the 
older German classics were beyond the Tange of contro- 
versy, but Wagner and Brahms, especially the former, 
have been the subject of discussion and difference of opin- 
ion. In France, where the feeling of bitterness ran high, 
no less a champion than Saint-Saens led an extreme anti- 
German music crusade, but although he had a large fol- 
lowing he never succeeded in inducing his countrymen to 
rally to his standard en masse. Now that peace is in 
sight an opinion is growing across the Channel that where 
pure art is concerned national hatred should have no 
place; and by means of a kind of plebiscite taken among 
musicians who have served it has been found that a ma- 
jority are in favor of restoring Wagner’s operas. Gen- 
eral Mangin and his staff set an example by attending a 
performance of the “Valkyrie” at Wiesbaden the other 
day, and this enlarged view seems justified since the 
smashing of the much vaunted “Wotan” and “Siegfried” 
lines on the battlefield. 

Music as Medicine 

Mrs. Isa Maud Ilsen, Director of ‘Hospital Music 
in Reconstruction Hospitals for the American Red 
Cross and occupant since last winter of the chair 
of musico-therapy at Columbia University, has pub- 
lished a list of musical pieces and the ills they help 
to cure. For insomnia she uses Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” the same composer’s “Serenade,” Schiitt’s 
“Reverie,” Ware’s “Mammy’s Song,” etc. For 
hysteria, there is the barcarolle from “Tales of 
Hoffman,” the first movement of Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight” ‘sonata, MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose.” For neurasthenia, including shell shock, 
Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” the “Meditation” from 
“Thais,” Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” Poldini’s 
“Marche Mignonne,” Kreisler’s “Love's Joy,” 
Arne’s “Lass With the Delicate Air,’ Godard’s 
“Jocelyn” lullaby, Mrs. Beach’s “Fairy Lullaby.” 


For incurable (!) diseases, Schiitt’s “At the Brook,”: 


Brahms’ waltzes, op. 39, “Laughing Song,” from 
“Manon,” Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “I Love You 
Truly,” “La Paloma,” Sousa marches, etc, For 
sciatica and rheumatism, Bach and excerpts from 
Beethoven sonatas. 

We are sincere converts to the musico-therapeu- 
tical idea and having thought long and earnestly on 
the subject, we offer the following additional and 
somewhat homeopathic tonal remedies : : 

For severe headache—Strauss’s “Heldenleben,” 
Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812,” Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.’ 

For injured aviators—Henselt’s “I Wish I Were 
a Bird.” 

For an’ amputated leg—Weber’s 
the Dance.” 

For earache—The trumpet march in “Aida.” 

For St. Vitus’ dance—Ries’s “Moto Perpetuum.” 

For melancholia—Liszt’s “Dance of Death,’ Cho- 
pin’s “Funeral March,” Saint-Saéns’ “Dance Ma- 
cabre” and the “Dead March” from “Saul.” 

For severe’ burns—“Fire Music” from “Wal- 
kiire.” 

For a fractured skull—Tschaikowsky’s ‘Nut 
Cracker.” 

For Fourth of July accidents—Stravinsky’s 
“Fireworks,” 

For delirium tremens—Debussy’s “The Golly- 
wogs’ Cake Walk.” 

For a wounded German—Fay Foster's “The 
Americans Come!” 

For a patient struck by a Ford car—“Be Not 
Afraid,” from “Elijah.” 

PB a palsy—“You Cannot Shake That Shimmie 
ere,” 


“Invitation to 


Variationettes 
Many modest musical persons cannot understand 
~ they have not yet been asked to advise the 
Juilliard executors regarding the disposition of the 
$20,000,000 fund bequeathed to the tonal art and its 
exponents, 
eRe 

A young baton disciple said in our office last 

week: “To be an assistant conductor is not as good 
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as it sounds. When I was an assistant conductor, 
my chief duty was to assist the real conductor when 
he put on his overcoat.” 
meme 
As expected, the ballet craze has died out and 
dancing once more takes its rightful place as a re- 
spectful second to music, 
id " 
Whose records were played most by the R-34 
pane on the way to Europe? (This is a free 
int to the press a 


“What are the wild waves singing?” is the way 
they put it in Maine this summer, where every 
second visitor is a musician, 

Ld 

Extra luxury taxes. should be paid by perform- 
ers like Heifetz, Bauer, Godowsky, Novaes, Spald- 
ing, Brown, John Powell, and others who have 
more technic than Gey need, 

ne 


Europe is looking to America for everything 
except music. 
eRe 
London Musical Standard (June 21, 1919): 
“*Tristan and Isolda,’ ‘world’s masterpiece of pas- 
sionate poetry . . One would not willingly 
part with a note.” 
nee 
George F. Brierley, of Waco, Tex., is one of the 
pioneer Musicat Courter subscribers and has a 
complete file of this paper for the nearly forty 
years of its existence. Recently Mr. Brierley 
wrote to us: “I now am seventy-seven years young 
and .continue to believe that everything is right 
about the Musica, Courter.” 
nre 
Anxious mothers are among our most constant 
correspondents. One of them writes: “Little 
James plays the violin and likes it, but his father 
wishes him to become a manufacturer of rubber 
tires. What shall ] do?” Burn little James’ violin, 
break his bow, sell your piano, give away the talk- 
ing machine, and teil the lad that the sweetest music 
in the world is when the head of the factory says: 
“We can’t fill our orders, sir.” 
ad 
Look at John D. Rockefeller. By his own recent 
confession, he began to make millions as soon as 
he gave up practising a. pane immoderately. 
v 


Apropos, the Juilliard bequest committee should 
allot to us personally about $4,000,000 of that 
$20,000,000, to cover the cost of postage in answer- 
ing letters from ambitious accompanists asking us 
to advise them how to start their careers. 

zrme*e 


“Pinafore” is to be sung abuard a real ship. If 
‘twere “Patience,” the famous chorus might have 
to be changed to “Twettty seasick maidens, lying in 
a row,” etc. 

neme 

The Federal Trade Board announces that the 
meat packers control 775 commodities. Among 
them, musicians will marvel to hear, are violin 
strings. They are made from the entrails of sheep, 
even though some naive souls continue to believe 
that the inside of a cat furnishes the violin with its 
chief aids to music, i 

How much would you give for the advance sale 
of Paderewski’s next recital in Berlin? 


Henry T. Finck asks why crows start to sing so 
early in the morning, and answers his own question 
by saying: “Becaws.” 

ne ’ 

let some cne set this to music and make our 
foreign vocalists sing if to us. It is from Capper’s 
Weekly: 

Menageries where sleuth hounds caracole, 
Where jaguar phalanx and phi tic gnu 
Fright ptarmigan and kestrels cheek by jowl, 
ith pewit and precocious cockatoo. 


Gaunt seneschals, in crochety cockades, 
With seine net trawl for porpoise in lagoons; 
While scullions gage erratic escapades 
f madrepores in water-logged galloons. 


Flamboyant triptychs groined with gherkins green 
In reckless fracas with coquettish bream, 
Ecstatic gargoyles, with grotesque chagrin, 
Garnish the gruesome nightmare of my dream! 
nee : 
Nilly—“They ought to have ‘Rienzi’ at the 
Stadium.” 
Willy—‘“Well, why not engage him?” 
eee 


Walter Damrosch reveals that he has met the 
King of Belgium. We do not like to appear lack- 
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ing in modesty but truth compels us to say that the 
first thing Albert said to Walter, was this: “I read 
in the Musica Courier that you were coming to 
Europe.” 

eRe 


The Triad says that the way ultramoderns survey 
classical music is over their left shoulder. 
a. oe. te 
Add to Mrs. Ilsen’s musical cures for insomnia : 
“T Ain’t Got Wéary Yet,” and “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark.” 
RRR, 
President Wilson says in effect that the league 
is the tuning fork which will keep the concert of 
nations at proper pce -_ . sweet harmony. 


By the way, the League of Nations is an easier 
matter than a league of critics because very often 
one nation agrees with another. 

Ree 


Izra, cruel as usual, asks curtly: “Are not critics 
2.75 musicians ?” 
nee 
That busy bee, Leo Feist, Inc., has accepted for 
publication a new song called “Each Shining 
Hour,” lyric and music by (Miss) Glad Forster. 
Leo Feist, Inc. writes: “We consider this number 
a typical and ideal American melody ballad.” 
nee” 
All men are created equal except those born with 
talent to be country ge age 


Mana-Zucca’s sister sailed for Europe last week, 
but before boarding the boat she begged the Musi- 
cAL Courter not to refer to her as “Mana-Zucca’s 
sister.” She says she has a name of her own. We 
are glad to accede to Mana-Zucca’s sister’s request. 
Her name is Mrs..Gobert. 

nme 

Artur Bodanzky, in town last week for a day’s 
vacation away from the musical summer colony at 
Seal Harbor, Me., was delighted to hear that 
Godowsky is to play with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra next season. Mr. Bodanzky said: “The 
first concerto I ever conducted was when Godow- 
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sky appeared as soloist with the Prague Orchestra. 
I was the conductor there at that time--1g08, Mr. 
Godowsky gave one of the finest interpretations of 
the Chopin F minor concerto I ever have heard. I 
am going to arrange with him to play something 
equally as interesting at the New Syaainy con- 
certs next season,” 
eR 
“Parsifal” music was played at the Stadium last 
Friday and was discovered to have remained 100 
per cent, Wagner, without Ersatz of any kind. 
RRR 
From Ysaye (at Brussels) arrives the news that 
when he and the missus return to America next 
autumn, they will come in the suite of the King 
and Queen of Belgium, 
® z 
Many a musical career ends at the conservatory 
commencements, 
Rnere 
The fate of the Maennerchor societies is in the 
balance and will be decided as soon as Congress 
makes up its mind whether beer stays or is to go. 
enRe 
What has become of the old fashioned, gray haired 
German music teacher whom everybody suspected of 
being a count?—Morning Telegraph, 
ner e 
The Musical Quarterly calls Tschaikowsky “séc- 
ond only to Wagner as the supreme emotionalist of 
music.” What about Chopin ? 
2m ese 
“The Art of Accompanying” is a new book by 
Algernon H. Lindo (Winthrop Rogers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, W.). We hope the author included these re- 
minders : 
Don’t turn over two pages at once. 
Mistakes of the singer always must be assumed 
as yours, 
Get your money in advance—if you can. 
When the soloists are traveling in day coaches 
insist on sleepers for yourself. 
Don’t try to make the prima donna fall in love 
with you; she will do so of her own accord. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





THE N. F. M. C. CONTESTS 


Mrs. Louis Yager, of Chicago, who was in charge 
of the young artists’ contest at Peterboro, took us 
to task for the article we published a few months 
ago criticizing the manner in which all of the N. F. 
M. C. young artist contests are conducted. Our 
principal points were the objection to the screening 
of judges, the arbitrary selection of works to be 
played or sung, and the entirely ineffective and ill 
chosen percentage tables according to which the 
judges must mark the contestants. 

Mrs. Yager did not convert us ; but, in accordance 
with her request, we will make the following sug- 
gestions : 

1. That every board of judges be reduced in num- 
ber to three. 

2. That all three of these judges be of wide and 
general musical culture. 


3. That no more specific indication of the works - 


piayed be made than, if wished, to specify that one 
shall be by one of the so called classic composers, 
another from the romantic school and the third 
work, a modern one. 

4. That the system of percentage marking be-en- 
tirely done away with, and the judges merely re- 
quired to report the number of the candidate whom 
they consider most fitted, without going into detail 
in any way. 

To go into the matter a little bit more in detail, 
Mrs. Yager’s objection to the selection only of mu- 
sicians of general culture was that persons of pri- 
mary importance in the musical world, and best 
fitted to act as judges, cannot afford to give up their 
time unless they are paid for it. The answer is, 
they should be paid for it. The idea of having a 
pianist among the piano judges, a vocalist among 
the voice judges, etc., is false, for there must neces- 
sarily always be in such a judge a personal preju- 
dice in regard to his own branch of art. 

As for screening the judges, that has always 
seemed to us an insult to the persons chosen. It is 
done on the ground that, could they see the contest- 
ants, they might be pledged’ beforehand or moved 
through friendship to vote for the candidate who 
is a pupil of some friend of theirs or to whom they 
were obligated in some way. The answer is that 
persons who would do that sort of thing have no 
business on a board of judges. In regard to the 
third point, nothing is more tiresome for judges or 
—in the case of the national contest, for the audi- 
ence—than to be forced to listen to the repetition 
«of some work by half a dozen different contestants. 


Touching upon the fourth point, we do not move 
from the position which we took in our article point- 
ing out the ludicrousness of some of the specific 
markings. To illustrate a point, we quote a para- 
graph from the Musicat Courter of March 20, 
1919: 

“And what is this ‘tone’ which counts in the 
piano contest for ten out of a possible 100, in 
the violin contest for twenty, and in the voice 
contest for only ten? It would seem as though 
tone should count for a great deal more than 
one-tenth or one-fifth in listening to any artist. 
Again, why should interpretation count for 
forty with a pianist, twenty-five with a violinst, 
and, coupled with diction, for fifty with a vo- 
calist? Is there any intrinsic difference in 
value between the interpretative ability of the 
different varieties. of artists? The idea is 
manifestly absurd.” 

Another useless thing is to require each vocal 
candidate to sing something from an oratorio. 

We listened to the Peterboro contest and there 
were among the vocal candidates several who had 
no excuse in the world for competing for ‘‘na- 
tional honors.” One young lady who had won a 
district contest—a contest safeguarded with all the 
elaborate ritual under which the N. F. M. C. 
struggles along—sang more persistently off the 
pitch that anybody else we ever listened to. Again, 
the contest is of impossible length. As presented 
at Peterboro, it lasted three hours and forty 
minutes, and at that, the contestants were limited to 
fifteen minutes each. The consequence was that 
they were not given an opportunity to do them- 
selves full justice, very few of them choosing three 
numbers that could be completed within the re- 
quisite length of time. The solution would seem to 
be to hold the various contests—voice, piano and 
violin—on separate mornings during the convention 
with the judges in attendance, and as many of the 
public as can find time to go, and then, after the 
selection had been made, to give a joint evening 
recital by the three as a regular feature of the con- 
vention program. 

If our suggestions are wanted, and we are con- 
vinced that the great majority of the N. F. M. C, 
members are unprejudiced and anxious only that 
the national contests should result in the choice of 
truly national representatives, we shall be very glad 
to take the matter up further with the newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the contest which is to come 
two years hence. 


I SEE THAT— 


—ee 


Ethel Newcomb, pianist, has established a summer school 
at Whitney Point, N. Y. 

During Daniel Mayer’s absence in England his offices will 
be in charge of Edward W. Lowrey. 

Mana-Zucca was presented with a copy of Francis Hop- 
kinson’s melodies in recognition of her celebrity as 
an American composer, 

American artists are heard frequently at the Ravinia Park 


opera, 

Grace Madison has returned from Germany and located 
in Chicago, 

Edward Johnson, American tenor, will return to New 
York in the fall after a ten years’ absence, 

The last week of the Boston “Pop” concerts was a bril- 
liant one. 

Dora Gibson was offered the principal soprano role in a 
new light opera to be produced in London. 

C. A. Denza says a perfect phonograph record is a triumph 
of patience and special knowledge. 

Paul Morenzo is so busy concertizing that he has been un- 
able to close his studio. 

Sol Marcosson is again active at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Claire Lillian Peteler will go on a ten weeks’ concert tour, 
beginning next September. 

Oscar Saenger is conducting his third summer session at 
the Chicago Musical College. 

Buffalo gave Sousa's Band a rousing welcome, 

Ernesto Bertimen’s last appearance of the season is at the 
De Witt Clinton High School on July 24. 

A list of music for clubs has just been published by the 
Arthur P. Schmidt Company, 

Mme, Melba is not the only artist in her family. 

The Boston Post published a special interview with Dr. 
Carl Muck. 

The St. Cecelia Orchestra will have its first American ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan in October. 

P. A: Tirindelli’s interlude recently was played by the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Frances Alda is also filing suit against the De Lamar estate. 
Artur Bodanzky believes that now is the time to give 
hearings of the great works of modern composers. 
Enrico Caruso’s automobile and wines were seized in a 

recent raid near Florence. 

Randall Hargreaves calls Galli-Curci a poetess of musical 
utterance par excellence. 

The next convention of the Michigan Music Teachers’ 
Association will take place in Detroit. 

3ernardino Molinari is rapidly coming into prominence in 
the world of music. 

Inez Wilson gives Yeatman Griffith the credit for her vocal 
successes. 

The composer for the stage is the only composer who is 
systematically paid for his work. 

Sidney Silber says that all genuinely great art is simple in 
its profundity and profound in its simplicity. 

The tune to the words “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” is 
said to be the oldest in the world. 

Percy Grainger’s scholarship at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege was won by Edith Friedman, 

Clarence Whitehill is to tour the British Isles, 

Walter Damrosch has been presented to King Albert of 
Belgium. 

Leoncia Mosquera intends to establish a permanent Spanish 
Theater in New York. 

Ella Palow was applauded at a Columbia concert until she 
repeated Mana-Zucca’s song, “Spring Came With you.” 

Frank Wrigley has accepted the post of organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Detroit. 

Arnold Volpe was given a gold pen by the members of! 
his orchestra. 

This is Alfred Hallam’s eighteenth year as director of 
music at Chautauqua. 

Three composers and conductors praised Zelina de Mac 
lot’s singing to the Musicat Courter correspondent 
at the Peterboro convention. 

Philip Gordon will play the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto 
at the Stadium on July 21. 

John Hand will sing with the Sweeten Military Band at 
Saltair, Salt Lake City, August 17. 

Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch performed for the wounded 
soldiers at the Gun Hill Road Hospital. 

Leopold Godowsky has been engaged as one of the soloists 
for the New Symphony Orchestra concerts 

Tita Schipa, tenor, is among the new singers to be heard 
at the Chicago Opera. 

Reinald Werrenrath is booked for two appearances with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The first public performance on a piano is said to be at 
Covent Garden, London, 152 years ago. 

Titta Ruffo will sing with the Chicago Opera Association 
next season in Chicago, New York, and Boston, 

The Tagliapietra Quartet has been organized by Giovanni 
Tagliapietra. 

The threatened strike in New York of orchestral musicians 
is off. 

An attempt is being made to merge the two Los Angeles 
orchestras. 

Ysaye will be the head of the master class department at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 

Pietro A. Yon will go on tour, giving organ recitals in 
more than 100 cities. 

Many splendid attractions are booked for the Chicago Kin- 
solving Musicales during 1919-20. 

Jacob Tushinsky has no intention of severing his connec- 
tion with Walter Damrosch’s orchestra. 

Helene Kanders’ transcontinental tour begins in November 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Prof. Hugo Riemann is dead. 

Johann Berthelsen is en route from Indianapolis to 
New York, where he will open a vocal studio, 

During the summer Mme. Valeri will teach in New 
York in Mondays, Tuesdays and lridays. 

The New York Military Band played at the home of 
John D. Rockefeller. 

Wynne Pyle will play MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata at 
the Lockport Festival. 

Frieda Hempel leaves Loon Lake on August 1 for 
Canada. 

Eleanor Spencer arrived safely in Holland. G. N. 








2A 
SOUSA’S BAND IS GIVEN A 
ROUSING WELCOME IN BUFFALO 


Sundelius Wins Acclamation in Recital—Rubinstein 
Chorus Engaged for Lockport Festival—Paulist 
Choir Gives Fine Concert—Big Results 


Evident in Locke Recitals 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 11, 1919.—John Philip Sousa and 
his band were welcomed to Buffalo by an enthusiastic 


sudience which oecupied Elmwood Music Hall on a swelter- 
Sousa had not been heard here in sev 


ne July evening 
program gave timmense 


eral seasons, and his spirited 
atisfaction 


FESTIVAL, 
function of the Kiwanis Club, the Rubin 
women's voices, under the direction of 
gave a delightful choral program. 
achieved excellent results with her 
effective work has resulted in an en 
American Music Festival at Lockport 


Rupinstein Crurn ENGAGED ror Lockport 
At a 


tein 4 


recent 
horus of 
lary M. Howard, 
Mi Howard has 
ingers, and their 
wawement for the 
n September 
ACCLAMATION IN RECITAL 


late 


WIN 


fortunate 


SUNDELII 
season visit of Marie 
recital in the 


Buffalo was in the 


Sundelius, operatic soprano, who gave a 

Star Theater, Thursday evening, June 26. The beautiful 
oice and unquestioned art of this singer have always 
heen acclaimed by Buffalo audiences, but at her recent 


rare gifts impressed more profoundly 


appearance her 
Her program contained a Verdi aria, 


than ever betore 
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songs by Debussy, Stravinsky, Bemberg and Grieg, and 
also an English group. 

The singer was assisted by James Liebling, cellist, an 
artist who, although new to Buffalo, can be credited with 
a decided artistic success. Beautiful tone and tempera- 
mental warmth characterized his playing of solos by God- 
ard, Popper and Van Goens, and his obligatos in two of 
the vocal numbers were equally artistic, 


Pautist CHotr Gives Fine Concert, 


The Paulist Choir, under the direction of Father Finn, 
included Buffalo in its late spring tour. This justly famed 
organization sang a worthy program of sacred and secu- 
lar music with exquisite vocal beauty. Several boy solo- 
ists were received with great favor and John Finnegan, 
tenor, scored a decided success with Rodolpho’s air from 

tJohéme” and several songs given as encores, 

Big Resucts Evivent 1n Locke ReEcIrTAts, 

The annual recitals of the pupils of Flora E. Locke, 
inventor of the Locke primary plan, were held on Mon- 
day evening, June 30, and Wednesday evening, July 2, in 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Church. Mrs. Locke's recitals 
give eloquent testimonial to the value of her method for 
beginners, and this season’s programs were no exception 
to the general rule. The young students were highly suc- 
cessful in their performance of piano solos and duets, in 
practical illustration work and in the passing of tests of 
rhythm, ear training, eye training and the like. Many 
class songs were sung which brought out facts of key- 
board arrangement, notation, rhythm and various fun- 
damental principles of musical theory. E. D 





Malkin School Secures Sonya Feinberg 


Sonya Feinberg, a concert pianist of rare ability who 
has concertized extensively and who is also a pedagogue 
of wide reputation, is to come to New York from Paris 
especially to teach at the Malkin Music School at 10 West 


: 
| 
| 





SONYA FEINBERG, 


112th street, New York, of which Manfred Malkin is 
director. This acquisition is one of the most valuable 
this well known school has ever had. Mme, Feinberg is 


French and an artist of great attainments; she possesses 
an unusual personality and all the requisites which go to 
make up a real virtuosa. Her arrival in the metropolis 
is awaited with great interest, 


Emma Roberts’ Many Engagements 
Emma Roberts will make her first appearance in Bridge- 
on January 14 next, when she will give a joint 


port, Conn.,, 
Afternoon 


recital with Elias Breeskin for the Wednesday 


Musical Club. She will also give a recital in the series of 
the Greenville Lyceum Association of Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C., in November, when she will make an 
extensive tour of the South. She has also been engaged 
for J. Tom Roberts’ course in Marion, Ind, The first 
New York recital by this eminent contralto is scheduled 


ischa 
Iman 


Next Season, 1919-20, Will Be 
Mischa Elman’s Last Tour in 


America for a Number of Y ears 
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for January 9 at Aeolian Hall. As usual, Miss Roberts 
will bring forward a goodly list of novelties on that oc- 
casion, for her programs are always replete with new 
songs. 


S. S. N. Y. Engages Werrenrath 
for Four Concerts 
Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged for four ap- 
pearances with the Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, for the coming season, 
1919-20. There will be one performance in New York, 


one in Brooklyn, one in Washington and one in Balti- . 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski, has also secured 
the services of the baritone for two performances. He 
has been re-engaged for the third season with the New 
York Oratorio Society. 


more. The 


Berthe Baret to Vacation at Asbury Park 


Berthe Baret, the violinist, will spend the summer at 
Asbury Park, ‘ 
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Photo by Edge Water Beach Studio, Chicago 
JEAN ENGLISH, 
Who is touring the West as soprano soloist with 
the Kilties Band. Miss English is featuring on 
her programs “When You Look in the Heart of 
a Rose,” “Sand Dunes” and “Alabama Lullaby.” 
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Danielson’s Pupils to Be Limited 
Jacques S, Danielson will resume his teaching at Car- 
negie and Steinway Halls, New York, on October 1. This 
busy and versatile teacher, aside from having taken over 
the classes almost in toto of the late Rafael Joseffy, whose 
ardent friend and exponent he was, is undertaking the 





ca 





JACQUES 8. DANIELSON, 


Starting off from his country place, Ivy Rocks, at Harmon- 
on-Hudson, for a tour of the New England States in his 
new Cadillac car. 


musical direction of out of town schools more and more, 
and together with his assistants spends as many as two 
or three days a week away from his studio. 

For the coming season he will, therefore, accept fewer 
private pupils than heretofore. 


Huhn to Give “In a Persian Garden” 


Bruno Huhn will give a performance of Liza Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden” at the Maidstone Club, 
East Hampton, L. I., on Tuesday evening, July 20. 
The assisting artists will be Martha Atwood, soprano; 
Mabel Ritch, contralto; Roy Steele, tenor, and Francis 
Rogers, baritone. 
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BERTHE BARET, 


Violinist, who has been engaged for a tour of concerts 
through Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of S. Gwendolyn Leo, of Erie, Pa. 





MANY GREAT ARTISTS BOOKED 
FOR 1919-20 SYRACUSE SEASON 





First Baptist Church Recital Commission Plans Many 
Events—Local Musicians to Be Heard in Commu- 
nity Recitals—Twenty-five Thousand Attend 
Concerts of Past Season 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 10, 1919.—That Syracuse is assured 
another brilliant concert season during 1919-20 is shown 
by the announcement made yesterday by the recital com- 
mission of the First Baptist Church of their plans for the 
ccming season. The commission will present Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
joint recital with Madeleine Brard, on October 24 as its 
first large recital. Mr. Martinelli has never been heard in 
Syracuse, although he has appeared in Utica, Rochester, 
Watertown, Albany, and other neighboring cities the past 
season with great success. In addition to his grand opera 
and recital appearances, he also was heard last season in 
a large number of recitals as a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Quartet, which included Mme. Alda, Carolina Lazzari 
and Giuseppe De Luca. Mlle. Brard will be remembered 
as the phenomenal young French pianist who scored so 
remarkable a hit with the Paris Conservatory: Orchestra 
last winter, and wito was equally successful in her later 
appearances in Montreal, Burlington, and in Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 

It is probable that another, recital will be given early 
in December, but negotiations are not yet completed. On 
February 16 Mabel Garrison, the favorite soprano, who 
appeared here a year ago under the auspices of the Morn- 
ing Musicals, and Reinald Werrenrath, long a Syracuse 
favorite, will appear in joint recital. Both artists have 
been very busy in recital work all last season, and Mr. 
Werrenrath has had a number of spring festival and sum- 
mer engagements as well, This recital will doubtless 
prove one of the most popular of the series. 

On March 15 Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Association, who delighted an audience 
here last winter, will appear with Mischa Levitski, the 
Russian pianist. Mr. Levitski was heard at Crouse Col- 
lege some two years ago, shortly after his arrival in the 
United States, and his success during the past season has 
been little short of phenomenal. He will be heard next 
season in a long list of appearances in America and in a 
series in Australia. Miss Macbeth is one of the finest of 
the younger coloratura sopranos, and her friends and ad- 
mirers in this city will be delighted to learn that she is 
again to be heard here. 

It is probable that Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, will be heard here with her 
company some time during the coming season, She was 
booked for a recital in May, but was obliged to cancel the 
date on account of operatic appearances for several weeks 
in Mexico City, where she scored as remarkably as she 
had already done in Chicago, New York, and other cities 
fortunate enough to hear her last year. 


Community REciTALs’ PLANNED, 


In addition to its famous artists’ series, the recital com- 
mission is planning also to give a very delightful course 
of its popular community recitals, to which the public is 
invited without admission charge, an offering being taken 
to defray expenses. Six of these were given last season, 
and it is probable that eight or ten will be offered the com- 
ing season. 

The series of community recitals in prospects are to be 
run on a somewhat different plan than hitherto. The 
recital commission. is planning to bring to Syracuse some 
of the younger artists offered by the various musical book- 
ing agencies, selecting those who have already won their 
spurs in recital-work-and who promise to achieve distinc- 
tion as they become better known. In addition, a num- 
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ber of local artists who have won distinction will also 
be heard at these very popular concert offerings, which 
were last year attended by nearly 10,000 people. Charles 
M. Courboin, the famous organist of the church, who will 
also during the coming season serve as official organist of 
the Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia and New York in 
a series of organ recitals, will appear on several occasions. 
Mr. Courboin’s distinction of playing the largest organ 
in America, the Philadelphia Wanamaker organ of 232 
stops; the largest organ in New York City, the new 
Wanamaker organ of 120 stops, and the largest organ 
in the State outside of New York City, that in th: local 
church, which contains eight-five stops, and the fact that 
he will be the highest paid organist in America, will draw 
crowds to his recitals. 


25,000 ATTEND CONCERTS or PAst SEASON, 


Last year the combined attendance at the community 
recitals, the recitals given by the great artists under the 
direction of the recital commission, those given by the 
Morning Musicals in the Mizpah Auditorium, and the sev- 
eral concerts given by outside agencies exceeded 25,000 peo- 
ple. The reports coming to the commission indicate that the 
musical season of 1919-20 will surpass anything known in 
the history of the United States, all artists reporting book 
ings far beyond anything known in previous seasons. 
Syracuse will undoubtedly share in this interest in music, 
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Photo by Blancke Harris, C hice g« 

IMPERIAL MALE QUARTET, 
A leading organization of Chicago that is using Perey Wen 
rich’s “By the Camp Fire” and “Sand Dunes,” by Byron 





and without doubt there will be capacity houses through Gay, on almost every program, Both songs have stood the 
out the year. ; S. B, .E. “popular appeal” test. 
CLARENCE AXMAN WwW. t. HADLEY 


PRESIDENT AND EDITOR 


THE EASTERN 


TELEPHONE 2497 Jonn 


My Dear Mr. Thorner: 


Opera House. 


efforts. 


before. 


her profession. 


Mr. William Thorner, 
City. 


A Weekly Newspaper Covering All Branches of Insurance 
105 WILLIAM Fe Ms YORK ciTy 


You slipped away last night before 
chance to talk with you, and I want to take this opportunity 
of informing you of my appreciation of the remarkable success 
you have had with your pupils, and the amazing facility with which 
you send them down the road to success. 
achievement for a teacher to place a pupil in the Metropolitan 
Thousands of young women have that for their 
goal, but those who get there are few and far between. 


Mre. Axman did get there, and entirely through your 


Although she has been studying singing for years she 
began to improve immediately under your tutelage, and 
after a few lessons the change was instantly noted by her 


musical friends, although she had been in competent hands 


I want you to know that I am deeply appreciative of 
the manner in which you have helped Mrs. Axman, Of your 
intelligence, your persistence and your methods; 


that under your direction she will continue to advance in 


With assurances of best good wishes, 


Sincerely, 


Que / 


SECRETARY AND BUGINESS Manager 


UNDERWRITER 


July 1, 1919. 


I had a 


It is no small 


and I feel 


Kun gr” 








Gladys Axman Engaged for the Metropolitan 


The above letter, reproduced in facsimile, settles beyond a doubt the question as to whom 
Mrs. Axman owes the vocal preparation which resulted in her engagement at the Metropolitan. 
It was written by her husband, Clarence Axman, to her teacher, William Thorner, 
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MAX LIEBLIN 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 828 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadwey (cer. 8oth St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


John BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Keet 23rd Gtreet, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serrano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING HB. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address t t : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 2§ cents, 
Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stadio: 613 West Ead Ave., sear 90th St., N. Y. 
SINCE THE WAR 


== /JONAS 


Address H. Gremmel, 301 West 72nd Street 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(28-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Beancues or Music Tavont sy Eminent Instructors 


Coach tor 
beocebe 























Phone 10232 Riverside 





Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtueso. Fore- 
most pedagogue in 
Europe. Teacher of 
many famous pianists. 


CxS MEE > 





Piase—- Ase GOS cil cvnse ced cccccecdcccnedevevet A. Fraemcke 
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C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Catalog on Application. 
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Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to %>* MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C, to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything ens to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N M. C. cxecutives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry &, Pas dispositions of that association only.) 











CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
DE VERE | SAPIO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor yerees 
Metropolitan New | itan Opera, New York, ont 
ork, ete. Gvehess | for Opera, purepene theatres, Coach 
Concert and Ora Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL ‘TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West Séth St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 














LAMPERTI- VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
6: Avenue NIEL. - PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarity in New York, m West sist Street, 


MME, GIULIA’ VALDA 
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(Top) Delegates to 
the annual conven- 
tion of the Minne- 
sota State Music 
Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which took 
place in Northfield, 
Minn., on June 19, 
The 


July 17, 1919 


State by an at- 
tempt to secure leg- 
islative recognition 
of the certificate of 
“Licentiate” which 
has been issued by 
the association to 
those who passed 
the necessary ea- 


20 and 21, 
gentleman in the amination, The 
center holding the soloists included 
white hat is James Theodore Spiering, 
Lang, of Minneapo- the violinist, and 
lis, the new presi- Arthur Kraft, or- 
dent of the asso- ganist. (Bottom) 
ciation, on whose The faculty of 
left is George H. Carleton College 
Fairclough, of St. Conservatory of 
Paul, the retiring Music, hosts of the 
president. Steps convention. Left 
were taken at this MINNESOTA &. M. T. A. DELEGATES to right: Hdmund 
meeting toward S. Ender, Mar- 
raising the stand- AND THE garet Dow, Freder- 
ick L. Lawrence 


ard of musical in- 
struction in that 


FACULTY OF CARLETON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


and Edward Strong. 





. Thelma Given at Spion-Kop 

Thelma Given, with her mother and brother, are spend- 
ing the summer at Spion-Kop, near Saranac Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, New York, The house itself is delightful 
and stands in the midst of forty acres of very beautiful 
ground, covered with flowers. “It is certainly an ideal 
place to work,” writes Miss Given, “as there is nothing 
else to do except race over the mountain roads in our car 


| 





THELMA GIVEN, 


A snapshot taken on the Given summer place in the Adiron- 
dacks, near Lake Saranac, N. Y. 


or go to the movies in Saranac or Placid, as we are be- 
tween the two villages, marooned on the top of a high hill 
with white forts and black cannons—wooden ones—on 
every knoll. The man who built the place is quite mad 
about anything connected with war, and the result is that 
it looks like. a large military school without the school 
part. The air is wonderful. None of us ever felt better 
in our lives. I am as brown as an Indian and have gained 
quite a lot of weight. I am doing a great deal of work in 
preparation for next season. I hope to give two or three 


- Bishop; 


recitals in New York next winter and feel sure that 1 am 
going to play better than last year, when I was so nervous 
over my first season in America.” 

Miss Given is modest—the rest of the world, listening 
to her splendid playing, certainly was not conscious of any 
nervousness. 


Laurie Merrill Sings at Cedarhurst 


Laurie Merrill, the soprano, was the soloist at a dinner 
for 600 held at the Cedarhurst Country Club on Saturday 
evening, July 5. It was in honor of the Cedarhurst con- 
tingent in the great war. Each one of the soldiers who 
returned was presented with a special medal voted by the 
town, and the mothers of some twenty others who had 
been killed in the service of the country were also awarded 
medals, which were presented by former Attorney Gen- 
eral George M. Wickersham. 

Miss Merrill sang “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” by 
an aria from “Manon Lescaut”; Vanderpool’'s 
“Ma’ Little Sun Flower”; and Neal Moret’s “Yearning,” 
all of which were capitally done. There was hearty ap- 
plause for the singer and encores. Miss Merrill will re- 
main in New York this summer and is doing some special 
coaching with Delia Valeri. 


John Hand’s Summer Dates 


Among the many dates which John Hand, the Amer- 
ican tenor, will fill this summer, two of the most im- 
portant are at Saltair, near Salt Lake City, on August 
17, and at the summer festival in the big Stadium at 
Tacoma, Wash., on August 28. He will return to New 
York about October 1, and on January 15 he intends to 
begin his transcontinental tour from this city to the 
Pacific Coast. It has been booked solidly by his busi- 
ness representative, Mr. Russon. 


ARTISTS WHO ARE USING CHARLES BURN- 
HAM'S “THE COCK SHALL CROW”—A HINDS, 
HAYDEN AND ELDREDGE PUBLICATION, 
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FLORENCE OTIS. PIERRE REMINGTON, 
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Ellen Dalossy Engaged for Metropolitan 


Ellen Dalossy, who has been engaged by Gatti-Casazza 
for a’ period of three years as.a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is a Roumanian by birth, and was 
brought up in a musical atmosphere. When a little girl, 
she disclosed exceptional musical talent and an ardent 
love for the classics, which devotion prompted her. parents 
to develop this extraordinary gift, and in order to ad- 
mitted to a conservatory of music she had to conceal her 
correct age. 

At the conclusion of her studies, Miss Dalossy received 
tempting offers to sing in comic opera, in which she scored 
remarkable success, but she was still unhappy and dis- 
satisfied because her ambition to sing in grand opera was 
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© Mishkin, N.Y. 








ELLEN DALOSSY, 
= Lyric soprano. = 
tt 


not gratified. Gatti-Casazza selected Miss Dalossy from 
among a large number of singers, and was so well im- 
pressed with her voice and art that he asked her to sing 
three arias, after which he secured her for three years. 


_ Mildred Faas, sopranos; 


-visiting artists of national reputation. 
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during which time he will attend to his property and ar- 
range for several tours, not only for his own artists but 
for other New York managers. 


BIG PROGRAM OF MUSICAL EVENTS 
PLANNED AT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Fine Soloists and 
Choral Organizations Will Give Concerts—Alfred 
Hallam’s Eighteenth Year as Director— 
Victory Spirit to Prevail 


Chautauqua, N. Y., July 4, 1919—A perusal of the pro- 
gram setting forth the musical events for the Chautauqua 
Season just beginning gives evidence of the fact that a 
series of good things in the universal art are to be en- 
joyed, probably without precedent in the history of the in- 
stitution. All of the activities will be under the general 
direction of Alfred Hallam, who is entering upon his 
eighteenth year as director of music at Chautauqua. The 
resources for the season will include the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Rene Pollain, the 
distinguished French conductor; the Chautauqua Orches- 
tra, Chautauqua Band, Chautauqua Choir, Children’s 
Choir, the Jamestown (N. Y.) Choral Society, and the 
large Massey memorial organ, which stands in the Amphi- 
theater. 

The soloists for July and August are thoroughly sea- 
soned artists, and they come to Chautauqua in the height 
of condition, which leaves no doubt as to their success 
being already assured, They are Vahrah Hanbury and 
Emma Gilbert and Charlotte 
Peege, contraltos ; Robert Quait and Sudwarth Frasier, 
tenors; Horatio Connell, baritone, and Fred Patton, bass. 

The ‘instrumental soloists will be Sol Marcosson, violin ; 
Henry B. Vincent, organ, and Ernest Hutcheson, piano. 
Aside from these there are to be twenty miscellaneous 
concerts, with chorus, orchestra, organ, and soloists. Six- 
teen organ recitals are booked, some of them to be by 
Eighteen prome- 
nade concerts are scheduled, a series of special artist re- 
citals, and more than twenty community sings. 

Music Week- 27 to August 2—will bring two great 
concerts daily, given by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Rene Pollain, conductor. This well known conductor 
is leading this distinguished body of men in the absence 
of their own conductor, Walter Damrosch, who is in 


Henry Hadley’s new work, “The New Earth,” will be 
heard during Music Week, accompanied by the New York 
Symphony and directed by Alfred Hallam. “Elijah,” 
Mendelssohn, will also constitute one of the features of 
this week of musical activities. Community singing will 
occupy an important place on the calendar of events this 
year as usual, and the prevailing spirit will be one of 
thankfulness for the victory achieved in the recent world 
In fact, Music Week will begin this year on Sunday 


27 


Are Telling, “The Hallelujah Chorus,” and the “Inflam- 
matus” from the “Stabat Mater.” It will be noted. that 
this is a very auspicious opening to a great week of music. 

Concerts will be given this year on Monday and Friday 
evenings and on Wednesday afternoons, with sacred song 
services on Sunday evenings. Organ recitals will occur 
on Tuesday and Sunday afternoons at 4, and the concerts 
by the band will be held on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday, on the veranda of the Athenaeum Hotel. After 
the lapse of a year, Chautauqua will again engage visiting 
organists. The first recital will be given by James R. 
Gillette, of Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

All indications point to a record breaking enrollment in 
the Chautauqua Summer School of Music. The faculty 
is made up of the following members: Alfred Hallam, 
director; Frederic Shattuck, accompanist; Henry B. Vin- 


cent, organ; Horatio Connell, head of the voice depart 
ment; Sol Marcosson, head of violin department; Ernest 
Hutcheson, head of piano department; Eliza McWoods 


and Austin Meebo piano; Howard Clarke Davis, public 
school music ; Carl Borgwald, theory, and James Bird, 
sight singing. The Massey memorial organ has been 
overhauled by Herman Stahl, organ builder, of Erie, Pa. 
D. S. 











Exceptional Opportunity to Obtain a 
Collection of 


VIOLINS | 


Thirty genuine old violins (bows and cases), 
two guitars, one mandolin (first prize World’s 
Fair, St. Louis). Some of the leading violins 
in collection: Francois Lupot, Sanctus Sera- 


phin, Nicolo Amati, Jean Baptiste Villaume, 





Gemunder (first Centennial, 


1876), 


George prize 


Philadelphia, Tom’ Carcassi, Perry, | 
Magnini (from Maurice Grau estate), Egidius | 
Klotz, Matthias Klotz, Joseph Klotz and Jaco- | 
bus Stainer. Apply for further particulars to | 
“M. A. B.” care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth | 


Avenue, N. Y. City. 
































To a Musicat Courter representative Miss Dalossy war. c Be . 
said: “Never have I dared to dream that I should be given evening, July 27, with a great “Victory Sacred Song and 
the opportunity to sing in America’s greatest opera house, Orchestral Service,” the program including “The Heavens 
i am sorry to say that I am not yet an American, but I 
hope to become one soon, for I love and admire this ‘NTT smo am 
country.” 
Wynne Pyle to Play “Keltic” Sonata 
Wynne Pyle, the brilliant, beautiful, and successful « wc A 
pianist, will begin her 1919-20 season at the Lockport, 
y. Y., American Music Festival next September, when 
she is to play MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata. Miss Pyle is exnmnenmenn 
facing an extremely animated year, as her coming book- ew 
ings embrace concerts in the four corners of the United 
States and in countless cities between. This indefatigable 
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QU SULT 
EAUTY fs an inherent quality of the Knabe. 
Its simplicity and dignity of architecture befit 
its position in fine homes. The exquisite tone 
and perfect action express the subtlest tone 
monn coloring. It is the harmonic achievement of a 
supreme craftsmanship. 
Photo by Ira L. Hill's Studio, N. Y. “The Piano for a Lifetime” 
WYNNDE PYLE, ua A ; Aaa 
Pianist. Mignonette Grand $975 in Dull Mahogany 
worker has been preparing many new numbers for her al- Convenient Terms Arranged Pianos Taken in Exchange 
ready extensive repertory, and her appearances therefore cn CALLS 
will have an added interest over and beyond her always 
impressive playing, with its sound musical and technical 
basis and its very marked tonal and temperamental gifts. 4 
er rag —/W ae 
Daniel Mayer Off for London arerooms 
Daniel Mayer sailed on board the Baltic bound for cemeng) Fifth Fivenne at Thirtyninth St 
London on July 12. Mr. Mayer will be gone three weeks, eT —— 
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BOSTON “POPS” SEASON ENDS 
WITH BRILLIANT CLOSING WEEK 


Capacity Audiences Applaud Agide Jacchia, Soloists 
and Orchestra with Extraordinary Enthusiasm— 
Georges Miquelle a Favorite with the Crowd— 
Helen Hopekirk Returns to Scotland 


Boston, Mass., July 13, 19019.—The closing week of the 
Pops” concerts at Symphony Hall was marked from first 
to last by the extraordinary enthusiasm of the throngs 
that flocked nightly to hear the unusually interesting pro- 
grams of the Boston orchestra under the able and stimu- 
lating leadership of Agide Jacchia, the brilliant Italian 
onductotr As usual, the week included several “special 
nights.” For Monday night, a program consisting entirely 


ballet and other dance music assembled a varied list 
ome of the best liked music in the “Pops” repertory. 
Tuesday brought “Italian-Verdi Night,” at which Mr. 
Jacchia, very much in his own element, could hardly bave 
been heard to better advantage. The closing night, on 
turday, with music combining brilliance and popularity, 
was one of the biggest of the entire season 
lhe week's soloists were Georges Miquelle, the thrice 


dmirable solo cellist of the “Pops” orchestra, who played 
the ballet music from Goldmark’s “The Queen of Sheba” 
n Monday and Popper’s exacting and beautiful Hun- 
warian rhapsody on Friday, with Renee Longy as the very 

mpathetic accompanist; Charles*De Mailly, the fine first 
who played an andante and scherzo by Ganne on 
Vednesday, ably accompanied by Mrs, Charles De Mailly; 
lr. Heim, the well liked trumpet, who was heard in 
an ornate solo, “Echoes from Switzerland,” Thursday, and 
Albert Sand, the dependable solo clarinet, who played 
Bossi’s fantasia on “Rigoletto” Saturday with notable suc- 
cess, While on the subject of soloists, it is altogether ap 
praise again the thoroughly meritorious work 


flute 


propriate to 

of Mr. Miquelle, the solo cellist, Only Casals, among 
contemporary cellists, has succeeded in exciting the high 
degree of admiration which has been bestowed on this 
young musician by local music lovers. A full, mellow 
tone, irreproachable technic, sound musicianship, and an 
ardor that communicates itself readily to his hearers, 


judging from the warm applause that has followed his 
with the orchestra—these are the quali 
Miquelle well worth watching. 

weeks in the thirty-four seasons of 


jo appearances 
ties that make Mr 


Che largest ten 
Pops” history must be attributed first to the inspired con- 
ducting, the programs, and the personality of Agide 
Jacchia, whose popularity increases yearly. The large, 


splendid orchestra has ably responded to his leadership. 
Ihe absence of alcohol seems to have been no deterrent ; 
a much larger quantity of soft drinks has been consumed 
this season than all drinks combined in the preceding one 
All in all, it has been a memorable season. 
ro WoMAN PIANIST, 


[RIBUT: 
Helen Hopekirk, who is regarded as one of the finest 
pianists of her sex, will return this summer to Scotland, 
her native land, after living in Boston for twenty-four 


years Last Sunday a group of her colleagues, wishing 
to show their appreciation of her art and their friendship 
as well as admiration of her unusual qualities of heart 
and mind, presented to her a large silver plate made by 
the Arts and Crafts Society 

Che gift is beautiful and unusual in design, and bears 
in the center the inscription: “To Helen Hopekirk, from 
her colleagues and friends, Boston, Massachusetts, 1919.” 
names of the donors are engraved on the border. 
Joseph Adamowski, Antoinette Szumowska, 
George W. Chadwick, Timothee Adamowski, Frederick 
S. Converse, Ralph L. Flanders, Louis Svecenski, Stuart 
\ A. White, H. N. Revman, W. B. Tyler, E. B. 
Hill, C. Dennee, Arthur Shepherd, Wallace Goodrich, 
George Proctor, R. G. Clapp, R. H. Schauffler, C. Engel, 
H, Gebhard, C. Lenom, Arthur Foote, F. A. Porter, C. 
M. Loeffler, M. R. Lang, Louis C, Elson, Malcolm Lang, 
Noble Kreider and Carlo Buonamici a 


Che 
These are 


lason, { 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Activities 

An interesting musical event at the C. C. M, was the piano 
recital given recently by Gladys Comforter (pupil of Mar- 
ian Thalberg) in Conservatory Hall, Miss Comforter 
proved herself an accomplished young musician. She 
played the Chopin B minor sonata in a manner to evoke 
the admiration of a critical audience, and won praise also 
in a group of Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and Saint-Saéns. 
Miss Comforter has been engaged as a member of the 
faculty of the Florida State College for Women for the 
coming season 
Word from abroad that Eugene Ysaye has 
reached Brussels safely. He returns to this country early 
the autumn, accompanied by Mme, Ysaye, and will 
resume his activities with the symphony orchestra and as 
head of the violin department of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
of Music immediately upon his arrival, Ysaye’s mas- 
planned for the coming season at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music is evoking keen interest among 
violinists everywhere and Cincinnati will consequently be 
the Mecca of many gifted fiddlers next winter. 

The fact that Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley will give a 
series of musical monologues next season interests her 
wide circle of admirers in Cincinnati and vicinity. Mrs. 
Kelley is a magnetic speaker, full of her subject and 
unique as a lecturer, During the past several seasons she has 
been heard before many prominent music clubs of the Mid- 
die West. Next season her tour will carry her to the Far 
West. as well as through the Eastern States. Among her 
ubjects will be “The Symphony and Symphonic Poem,” 
‘The Music Club: Its Influence on American Art,” “A 
Summer at Peterboro,” “Musical Forms for the Layman,” 
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ALESSANDRO BONCI. 


MMOL HULU UNLOAD nn te 


Bonci, as Riccardo, Wins Great Success 


The celebrated Italian artist, Alessandro Bonci, interprets 
the big tenor role of Riccardoin Verdi's “Masked Ball” in 
an absolutely impersonal way, and has won the reputation 
of being one of the greatest Riccardos of the day. The 
accompanying picture shows him disguised as a fisher 
in Act III. In this setting his song, “E scherzo od é 
follia,” has constantly compelled the conductors of the 
greatest European houses, Toscanini included, to break 


the non-encore rule and yield to the riotous applause. 
It is in this role that Mr. Bonci will make his American 
operatic re-entry next January at the Lexington Thea- 
ter, New York, under the baton of Campaniyi. As 
has already been announced, Mr. Bonci will accept a 
limited number of concert engagements during the sea- 
son of 1919-20, when he will sing, among other selec- 
tions, duets from “Elisir d’Amore,” “Manon,” “Aida” 
and a special arrangement of the aforementioned song, 
“E scherzo od é follia.” 





and “An Hour in the Stillman Kelley Studio.” In con- 
nection with the special six weeks’ summer session now 
in progress at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Mrs. 
Kelley is giving a series of important lectures on applied 
harmony and musical appreciation, and is conducting a 
large normal class and round table discussions for 
teachers. 

One of the interesting events of the summer school of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is the course in 
musical pedagogy offered by Maud Holcomb. This work 
is attracting students from a wide area and is a distinct 
and unique feature in the summer curriculum. 


One Thousand Sing Grainger Work in England 


Percy Grainger’s choral work, “We Have Fed Our 
Sea” (words by Rudyard Kipling), was performed at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in England, on June 22, by the 
Festival Choir of 1,000 voices and an orchestra conduct- 
ed by W. G. Whittaker, Esq. Other works by Stan- 
ford, Sibelius, Elgar, Holst and Coleridge-Taylor were 
also on the program. 

In a letter to Mr. Grainger, Conductor Whittaker 
said: “We had over 20,000 people there, and the con- 
cert was an impressive occasion. ‘We Have Fed Our 
Sea’ has been extremely popular ‘with the choir, and in 
consequence they tackled its difficulties with ardor.” 


“Your Heart Is Calling Mine” a Hit 


Leo Feist, Inc., the music publishing house of New 
York City, has recently issued a new song entitled “Your 
Heart Is Calling Mine,” by Bernard Hamblen, This 
melody ballad, as it is appropriately called, has all the 
characteristics of a popular song, such as Bernard Ham- 








blen has _ written so effectively on several occasions for 
the English public: He makes no attempt to produce a 
recital song of the MacDowell, Schumann, Debussy class, 
but contents himself with melodic phrases that almost 
seem familiar, and he accompanies them with harmonic 
progressions which are more or less conventional. His 
melody ballad, therefore, has the merit of appealing to 
the general public. Judged from this point ‘of view, 
“Your Heart Is Calling Mine” must be considered wholly 
satisfactory. In addition to its popular appeal, the song 
has the merit of being easy to sing for the average ama- 
teur vocalist. 


Euphonys Book Galli-Curci, Alda, McCormack 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Frances Alda and John McCor- 
mack will appear in the order named as the soloists of 
the three evening performances of the new Euphony So- 
ciety, of New York, of which Mrs. James J. aruley is 
founder and president. 

In Mrs. Gormley’s announcement of the winter’s pro- 
gram, she plans to give nine concerts during the season, 
which will be inaugurated in November; there are to be 
six afternoon musicales, for which noteworthy artists will 
be engaged; the evening concerts will have variety in their 
supper-dance features ; those joining now .are. exempted 
from paying an initiation fee; Carl Hahn, the conductor, 
has been engaged to take charge of the chorus, which is 
to consist of one hundred selected voices. 

The ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria is to be the scene 
of all the assemblies of the Euphony Society. Mrs, Gorm- 
ley resides at 916 St. Mark’s avenue, Brooklyn. Ada 
Crisp, whose work as publicity agent of the National 
Opera Club of America is well known, has been invited to 
become the honorary chairman of press with the new 
society. 
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Goldman’s Band and Mana-Zucca Honored 


Each week Edwin Franko Goldman and his New 
York Military Band are winning new and deserved 
honors through the first class concerts which they are 
presenting at Columbia University. That the fame of 
the coutbicnne and _ his organization is spreading 
throughout the United States is fully evidenced in the 
many letters which are being received from all over the 
country requesting an opportunity to hear the band, 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
Conductor of the New York Mititary Band, 


John D, Rockefeller honored the leader and his men by 
having them give a concert at his country home on 
July 7 in celebration of his eightieth birthday. Last 
Sunday afternoon, July 13, at Poe Park, thousands of 
people from the Bronx and many prominent city officials 
were on hand to hear the band at a concert arranged 
by the City Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer. The 
event was a Francis Hopkinson Memorial Concert in 
the Mayor Hylan People’s Series. One of the features 
of the program was a march, “The City Chamberlain,” 


. what 
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by Mr. Goldman, which he dedicated to Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer. Victor Herbert's “The Three Solitaires,” 
a very tuneful number, was well played by three cor-. 
netists. The remaining band numbers of the exceed- 
ingly interesting program included the»Auber overture, 
“Masaniello”; the “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg; excerpts 
from “Carmen” and “Pinafore” and the Tschaikowsky 
“1812” overture, with the barcarolle from “The Tales of 
Hoffman” as an encore. 

Mana-Zucca, the soloist, was indeed highly honored 
for her ability as an American composer, The artist 
was escorted to the stage by Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer, after which she sang Francis Hopkinson’ s “My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Fair.” She was then 
requested to remain on the platform while Pte A. 
Hamilton, Commissioner, Department of orrection, 
made a short address prior to presenting her with an 
edition de luxe copy of the pekinese melodies in rec- 
ognition of her standing and celebrity as a composer of 
American music. Commissioner Hamilton spoke of 
Mayor Hylan and Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
have done in giving music to the public of New York. 
He further remarked that many people believe that 
Americans are only interested in Po the almighty 
dollar and in. conducting their business enterprises; 
that they do not have time to take an interest in the 
nicer, the better, things of life; and that they have not 
developed the esthetic taste. But the concert given by 
Mr. Goldman and his band, which, on a very warm 
afternoon, was attended by such a large audience of 
cultured and refined people, démonstrated that the 
American people have high ideals and care for and ap- 
preciate good music. After speaking of the ideals held 
in Lincoin’s time and of the ideals of America brought 
out in the war, he then referred to Hopkinsen and his 
music and to Mana-Zucca’s singing of that composer's 
song, “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Fair.” Com- 
missioner Hamilton also said that many composers 
have come and gone since Mr. Hopkinson’s time, but 
how fortunate it is for America that toda there is 
some one who is holding a foremost place in the mu- 
sical world as a composer and as an American citizen, 
namely, Mana-Zucca. He went on to say that she has 
had a remarkable musical career, that she has been well 
received by all the nations of the world, and that dur- 
ing the war, through her art and ability, she has inter- 
ested our soldiers in many a camp. She has composed 
musical selections which have been used at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and by the great orchestras of 
this and other countries, and Commissioner Hamilton 
believed that it is most fitting that we should at this 
time give to her the recognition which is her due. On 
behalf of Mayor Hylan, City Chamberlain Berolzheimer 
and all the people of this great city, he then presented 
Miss Zucca with the de luxe edition of the songs of 
Francis Hopkinson. After this signal honor had been 
paid the young composer, Mr. Goldman led his men in 
a patriotic number and Mana-Zucca was given on ova- 
tion.. Later in the program one of this composer's 
songs, “If Flowers Could Speak,” was sung effectively 
by her, after which she was presented with a beautiftl 
bouquet by Mrs. Berolzheimer, the wife of the Chamber- 
lain, The song was encored twice. 











Cherniavskys Return from Phenomenal Tour 


The Cherniavskys have now returned from a phe- 
nomenal tour in South Africa, India, Strait Settlements, 
Java, Phillipine Islands, China and Japan. In South Af- 
rica they played to sold out houses everywhere. In Jo- 
hannesburg they played eight concerts to some 3,000 
people, and they also played three times for the Gov- 
ernor in South Africa, Lord and Lady Buxton, who 
presented them with gold cuff buttons. 

In India they played in Calcutta and Bombay to 
packed houses, turning hundreds away, and then they 
gave two special performances for the Viceroy of India 
and Lord and Lady Chelmsford. They gave one con- 
cert in Calcutta in the Government House for all the 
maharajas and also one in Delhi with a Viceroy orches- 
tra, where all the Governors of India and the general 
commanders were invited by the Viceroy for this big 
concert. It was one of the greatest musical events 
ever held in India. 

In the Philippines the people are very fond of music, 
and the Cherniavskys received an enormous ovation, as 
very little music is ever heard there. They also played 
in Hong Kong, where the famous peak is one of the 
“sights” for visitors. From there they took a boat 
straight te Honolulu, which went by way of Shanghai and 
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Japan, but they could not play in those towns, as 
they were returning to the United States. 

They played a few concerts in Honolulu and re ceived 
a wonderful reception. Leo and Jan are staying in 
Honolulu until September, and Mischel Cherniavsky is 
going to be married on August 1 in Vancouver to Mary 
Rogers, the eldest daughter of the late B. T. Rogers, 
called the sugar king of Canada. 

The trio will start its tour in November under Mr. 
Oppenheimer and Mr. Behymer, and expect to play in 
New York in March, after which they will sail for Eng- 
land, where they have been offered a number of engage- 
ments, 


American Committee for Italian Orchestra 


The complete American committee in charge of the re- 
ception of the Saint Cecelia Orchestra, the most noted 
Italian symphonic. organization, and one of the oldest 
musical organizations in the world, includes Otto H. 
Kahn (chairman), Frederick G. Bourne, James Byrne, 
Andre De Coppet, Henry P. Davison, Henry C. Frick, 
Robert Goellet, Myron T. Herrick, Clarence H. Mackay, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles H. Sabin, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Henry Walters and George W. Wickersham. 
The orchestra will have its first American appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House in this city in 
October, and thereafter 
will appear in sixty lead- 
ing American cities un- 
der civic and musical 
auspices. The tour will 
be under the patronage 
of the King and the Ital- 
ian Royal Government. 


Breeskin 
Going South 
Elias Breeskin, the 
young Russian violinist, 
won sO many new 
friends when he appear- 
ed with Caruso in the 
South that he will tour 
that part of the country 
next March Among his 
engagements will be a 
recital at Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 
He will also give a joint 
recital with Emma Rob- 
erts at Bridgeport, Jan- 
uary 14, and will be the 
soloist with the Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra, 
July 31. 
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RINGO 


Soprano 
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June 6, Greenwich, Conn., soloist, New 
York Chamber Music Society, Inc. 


June 26, New York, N. Y., soloist, con- 
cert, Seymour School of Music. 


July 4, Columbia University, New 
York, soloist, New York Military Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor (re- 
engaged for appearance in August). 


September 1-8, Lockport, N. Y. (re-en- 
gaged soloist National American Music 
Festival). 


January 13, New York recital, Aeolian 
Hall. 





New York City, July 9, 1919 
My dear Mrs. RINGO: 

Just a few lines to let you know 
how pleased I was with your perform- 
ance on July 5. Your singing was de- 
lightful from every point of view and 
I hope to have you appear again soon 

With kind greetings, [ am, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Epwin FrRANKO GOLDMAN. 











Available: Festival, Concert, 
Oratorio, Season 1919-20 


114 West 121st Street, New York City 
Phone: Morningside 8905 
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SAN CARLO OPERA AND 
DETROIT SYMPHONY BOOKED 
FOR CANTON, OHIO 


People’s Musical Course Offers Fine Attractions— 
Sousa’s Band Opening Event—Many Noted 
Soloists Engaged 
Canton, Ohio, July 9, 1919.—The selection of artists 
1919-20 concerts of the People’s Musical Course 
has been completed. Announcement was made today 
that some of the world’s foremost musical talent will 
ome to Canton during the next season, The course 
October, but the exact date still is un- 
vn The opening number of the season will be 
John Philip Sousa and his band. Lieutenant 
i has only three open dates in October and the one 
will give Canton will regulate the opening 


course 


for the 


vill open mm 
aRnGOY 
Lieut 
which he 
ite of the 
if the features of the season will be a joint re- 
Gates, American coloratura, and Carlos 
harpist Miss Gates has never appeared 
but the Cantonians who have heard her are 
enthusiasm and anticipation for her coming. 
American soprano, will be heard again 
Chis favorite artist has been on the course twice and 
cach time was warmly received. Charles Gilbert Spross, 
American composer, who was Miss Case’s accompanist 
will be with her at this recital. 

One of the surprise announcements of the year is 
than the San Carlo Opera Company of over 100 people, 
orchestra, will be offered as one of the 


(one 
by Lucey 
Salzedo, the 
im this city 
full of 


\nna Case 


both times before, 


ine luding the 


regular numbers of the series without extra charge 
The company will sing two operas on successive even 
ings he violinist on next season's course will be 


foscha Seidel, a pupil of Leopold Auer. Seidel, though 
quite young, has achieved much success Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


has also been engaged for a concert Nina Morgana, 


who was on tour with Enrico Caruso this last season 
and sang here in May, will give a joint concert with 
Pablo Casals, the Spanish cellist, shortly after Mar- 
tinelli's engagement, The Detroit Symphony Orches- 


tra has also been engaged, this being the first appear 
ance of the organization here. Ossip Gabrilowitse) 


will direct 


L. T. Cool is serving as chairman of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements, for the sixth consecu- 
tive vear Charles S. Cook and G. E. Lundy, of the 
Y. M. C. A, under whose auspices the People’s Mu- 


sical Course was organized years ago, are the other 
members of the committee. With the leadership of 
these three men, Canton is assured of a musical treat 
fortnightly for the season of 1919-20 
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FREDERIC MOSS PRESENTS 
ADVANCED STUDENTS 
IN OGDEN RECITAL 





Schumann-Heink Endorses the Professor’s Vocal 
Exercises 


Ogden, Utah, July 8, 1to19.—On Thursday evening, 
May 29, the advanced piano and vocal students of Prof. 
Moss, of this city, were presented ina very 
interesting concert—one that attracted a good audience, 
The pianists, Irene Capes and Teresa Drabble, both 
still in their teens, disclosed fine technic, a good even 
tone, and intelligent interpretation, The former played 
“L’Argentine” (lugene Ketterer) and the latter “Silver 
teethoven “Moon- 


Frederic 


Spring” (William Mason) and the 

light” sonata. The singers included Florence Romerill, 
contralto; Martina Shiek, soprano; Arnold Read, bari- 
tone; Louise Chidester, soprano; Beatrix Musser, 


mezzo-soprano, Wynoah Gaston, a little eleven year 
old girl, gave a charming group of recitations. The 
young vocalists reflected much credit upon Professor 
Moss, who not only sang two songs excellently but 
also played a selection from his own comic opera “Ra- 
meses the First.” Recently, when Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was in town, Professor Moss met her and inci- 
dentally showed her a number of his own vocal studies, 
which so interested her that she asked permission to 
take them with her to New York, where she said she 
would find a publisher for them A. R 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL ENJOYS HIS SUMMER. 
This year Toscha Seidel is again spending the summer at Lake George, N. Y., near his famous teacher, Prof. Leopold Auer, 


with whom he is working up his programs for the coming season. 


The snapshots show him‘in his bathing suit, with 


his favorite horse, and about to mount his Cadillac eight. 





Why Is a Critic? 


BY GAYLORD YOST. 

Tomorrow, with due servility, I shall make my obeisance 
before the goddess Nemesis. And with apologies to the 
few carnivorous, humble and human bipeds who have, 
with loving care and irreproachable justice, ministered to 
the mob through the medium of the press, I ask, in all 
seriousness, “Why is.a critic?” Are critics born or made? 
Are blonde critics worse than brunettes? Should they 
write what they think or what they feel, or both? 

Some one has said that critics are usually pedants, or, 
worse still, strutters of the peacock variety, basking in 
the sun of public opinion and, by their verbose plumage, 
arousing the envy of the dilettante. These rhetorical vul- 
tures commonly have a variegated form of liver complaint, 
which, in time, assumes the hyperbolic guise of mental 
cancer. Of course, a critic must be paid for his writing, 
and the sad part of it is that he has to make a living. 
Art would soon roll in the gutter were it not for his en- 
lightening rhapsodies written for the unenlightened. 

The world-old question, “Which came first, the hen or 
the egg?” prompts me to ask, “Which came first, art or the 
critic?” I have often wondered why the rooster was so 
grievously slighted in this hen and egg problem. It may 


have been unintentional, as is the fact that I do not include 
“public” in the question which I propound, but I am forced 
to admit by the law of causalty, that the rooster must have 
occupied an important place in the hen-house orchestra. 

But let us not tarry too long in the field of metaphysical 
speculation. The first critic was Adam, the first art, Eve. 
Thus tracing his lineage we cease to wonder at his predi- 
lection for imbibing the juice of the forbidden fruit and 
we lend a sympathetic ear to his prolixity and profundity. 

Since the mob has to be told everything, right or wrong, 
it cannot be gainsaid that there must be some one to tell 
them, and lo! the critic. Esto perpetua! 


Russian Symphony to Make Southern Tour 

Manager Daniel Mayer announces that the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, with Modest Altschuler as conduc- 
tor, will begin its seventeenth annual fali tour in October. 


_ Pennsylvania will be visited first, and later the itinerary 


will include points in Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, finish- 
ing up in Virginia the middle of December. In January 
the organization will start out again, going to New Eng- 
land, Canada and the Middle West. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE, 


In front of his new house at Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
just completed. Mr, Seagle, who has a very large class at 
the pleasant Adirondack resort this summer, is seen with his 
son, Jean, in the foreground. The others are two of four 
discharged soldiers who are with Mr, Seagle this summer, 


which is 


and who were badly gassed while in service. The popular 

_ baritone is continuing to do his bit after the war by keeping 

these men with him and affording them a chance in the 

bracing air of the Adirondacks to recover their health and 
strength. 





Grace G. Gardner Wins Success as a Teacher 


Grace G. Gardner’s advanced professional pupils closed 
their season of serious study with a concert given in Cin- 
cinnati last week. The large hall was filled to its capacity 
with friends from the musical and social world, a num- 
ber coming from Middletown, Columbus, Dayton, Hills- 
boro and other towns nearer the city. 

Howard Hafford, who first sang “The Star,” by Rogers, 
and “The Trumpeter,” by Dix, charmed the audience, who 
gave him an ovation after his singing in true oratorio 
style of the aria from Handel’s “The Messiah,” “Comfort 
Ye,” finishing with “Every Valley.” This young tenor has 
already made a reputation in Cincinnati. He is leading 
tenor in the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church, Rockdale 
Temple, and after this concert was engaged for the even- 
ing service at Trinity M. E. Church. Few singers can 
hold three church positions, but he claims “Miss Gardner’s 
training of voice production makes it easy.” Miss Gard- 
ner predicts a successful future for this real lyric tenor. 

Clara Taylor, a dramatic soprano of high range, with 
the gifts needed for the opera singer, rendered with true 
traditions the two arias, “One Fine Day,” from Puccini’s 
“Madame Butterfly,” and “Voi lo Sapete O Mamma,” 
from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Her voice is 
powerful, but her sweet and dramatic ability and voice 
production are used with understanding. Several fine 
offers have been made Miss Taylor from New York, but 
she preferred remaining with Miss Gardner for further 
development. She is the soprano of the quartet in Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church, and has also accepted the 
position for the evening service in Trinity M. E, Church 
next season. Her singing in a music hall last winter com- 
pletely filled the large place and caused great enthusiasm. 

Mary Bennett has a true contralto voice of exceptional 
quality, seldom found among the younger generation of 
today. She is also a good pianist, but her voice has de- 
veloped so splendidly she has decided to become a profes- 
sional singer. Her rendition of the aria from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” “Amour, viens Aider,” was 
a revelation of rich tone quality produced with ease, not- 
withstanding the wide range and dramatic fire which the 
aria requires. She is also engaged for the Trinity M. E. 
Church. 

Ida Anderson Klein, a singer of much finish, is a mezzo- 
soprano with voice of high range which has been under 
constant training five years in the Gardner studio; she 
will begin a concert tour this coming season. She pos- 
sesses a voice of fine quality, ra ar and understand- 
ing of her gifts. Her singing o of “To a Messenger” (La 
Forge), “My Peace Is Gone (Hoffwany, and the aria 
from Handel’s “Semele”—“Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?”—proved her ability for varied interpretation. 

Richard Rollaine, from France, near Paris, who has 
chosen Miss Gardner for his teacher, gave a masterly in- 
terpretation of the aria “Il Prologo,” from “Pagliacci.” 
His voice, a high baritone with great volume, gives much 
promise. He also sang at the French Féte last week in 
Cincinnati. 

“Ethel Stover Coffman gave selections from Ronald’s “A 
Cycle of Life” with the esprit and feeling required in these 
lovely songs, her fine dramatic soprano voice showing to 
advantage. 

Louette Riehl Luecke sang with splendid facility Gil- 
berte’s brilliant waltz song, “Moonlight-Starlight”; her 
voice is a coloratura and she has been training five years 
with Miss Gardner. In addition to trilling and suppleness, 
with a range of high E, she has also warmth of quality in 
the legato style. She is the soloist at the morning services 
of Trinity M. E, Church. 

Goldie Cox Chamberlin, niece of Governor Cox of Ohio, 
gave much pleasure in her rendition of Lehmann’s “Bird 
Songs,” and disclosed a coloratura voice of much promise. 

The duets by Mendelssehn and Hildach, sung by the 
Misses Taylor and Bennett, brought prolonged applause 
from the audience. The ever pleasing “Spinning Quartet” 
from “Martha,” sung by Louette Luecke, Mildred Land- 


wehr, Howard Hafford and Robert Adams, gave the rich 
bass voice of Mr. Adams, who is preparing for the stage 
ample opportunity to prove his ability. Mr. Adams was 
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also engaged at once for the Trinity M. E. Church for 
next season. The organist, Mr. Ballard, of Chicago, re- 
marked that he was satisfied. because he had secured a 
Gardner quartet for his choir. Mrs. Larned L. Snod- 
grass was the artistic accompanist. 

A number of other fine voices are in training and will 
be heard on other occasions. After this teacher’s achieve- 
ments abroad she became one of the leading vocal teachers 
of New York City. As Clarence Eddy, the noted organ- 
ist, once expressed it, at one of her reception- -recitals, 
“Miss Gardner's success in New York is phenomenal in 
the short time she has been with us.” Lucille Lawrence 
had then just entered the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
under Miss Gardner's training, and. the management had 
given her permission to sing on this occasion, which she 
did, winning many new friends. Miss Gardner's success 
has followed her to Cincinnati, her results attracting stu- 
dents from near and far. Because of an aged mother she 
has made this city her center of work, where she has one 
of the largest and handsomest studios in the city. Aside 
from vocal training, dramatic action, diction and stage 
presence are taught here. Miss Gardner is now in her 
country home in the Highland Hills, at Hillsboro, Ohio. 
After resting a while, she will take motor trips through 
the beautiful country of s southern Ohio and Kentucky. 





Vacation Haunts of Chicago Opera Artists 


Yvonne Gall is preparing to go to the north coast of 
France immediately after she finishes her engagements 
in southern France. She plans to spend two months bath- 
ing, boating and fishing, with “occasional excursions into 
the realm of opera.’ 

Mary Garden is summering at Monte Carlo. 

Alessandro Dolci will spend July in London as a mem- 
ber of the Covent Garden Royal Opera. He will then 
return to Italy for a two months’ rest before sailing to 
America. 

Alessandro Bonci plans for a summer at the seashore, 
but in the meanwhile he is busy filling his engagements, 
although it is already July. 

Edoardo Di Giovanni will use his summer vacation to 
teach his eight year old daughter the language of his na- 
tive land. “My daughter does not like English,” he says, 
“and the reason she gives for her dislike is the fact ‘that 
papa always scolds me in English.’” 

Charles Fontaine, after a strenuous three months at the 
Opéra-Comique on top of his American engagement, will 
go to Belgium, his native country, where, in a quiet coun- 
try spot, he intends to pass the summer composing and 
studying new roles. 

Carlo Galeffi began his vacation about the first of July, 
after he finished his engagement at Bilbao, Spain. He 
will take a trip on the Italian lakes in his motor boat. 

Lucien Muratore, having practically recovered from his 
recent illness, is now in South America, and, unless there 
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is a return attack of his malady, will be heard again in 
the United States. 

George Baklanoff is planning a transcontinental tour in 
his automobile. He intends to carry all the paraphernalia 
for camping out, and declares that he will pursue the 
study of new roles beneath the desert stars of California 

Hector Dufranne is putting his house in order at Cha- 
tou, near Paris. When the job is done, he expects to go 
with his wife and children to Royan, in southern France, 
where the fishing is good, and the bathing still better. 

Louis Hasselmans is planting a vegetable garden, by 
way of a vacation, on his property at Asniéres, near Paris. 
Later in the summer he expects to go to Italy. 


Walter Damrosch Is Presented to King Albert 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, who is now in Europe arranging for 
the European tour of the orchestra next spring and 
summer, has recently been presented to King Albert of 
Belgium, who has promised to extend a warm welcome 
to the New York Symphony Orchestra, when it ap 
pears in Brussels. This news was received last week 
in a etter from Mr Damrosch to George Engles, man- 
ager of the Symphony Society of New York. Mr. Dam- 
rosch writes: 
I left Paris June 6 and arrived in Brussels that 
evening. Saturday morning my old friend and col- 


league, Ernest VanDyke, called on me and agreed 
to handle all our Belgian concerts and introduced 
me to M. Lambotte, a high official in the Beaux 
Arts. On the same afternoon M. Lambatte intro- 


duced me to King Albert and Burgomaster Max, 
who were both exceedingly kind and promised us 
a warm welcome. More verbally when I see you. 


H. A. Schroeder on Vacation 
Henry A. Schroeder and his talented pupil, 
Rappaport, are at Hurleyville, N. Y., where they 
spend the month of July in rest and recreation. 


Jerome 
will 


Another Klibansky Pupil Engaged for Opera 
Elsa Diemer, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has been 
engaged by the Society of American Singers in New 
York. Another pupil who is engaged for the same com- 
pany is Virginia Rea. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Mier 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston OperalSingers. Chastangue Tour 








a THE GREAT FRENCH ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
2 Returns Nov. 15th for a Tour of the United States and Canada 

3 Address: Herbert E, Hyde, Mer., Fine Arts Bldg. 
H The Bonnet Organ Concerts Chicago, Il. 
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CHICAGO KINSOLVING MUSICALES 
OFFER BIG 1919-20 ATTRACTIONS 


Many Fine Artists Engaged for Season—Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s Songs Widely Used—Titta Ruffo to Be with 
Chicago Opera—College and Conservatory Notes. 





Chicago, IL, July 12, 1919.—The list of artists en- 
waged for the Kinsolving Musical Mornings at the 
Blackstone for the season 1919-20 is now complete and 
includes the following: Tamaki Miura and Jacques 
hibaud, who will open the series on November 11; 
Nina Tarasova, soprano, and Maurice Dambois, cellist, 
vill give ‘the second, November 25; Josef Lhevinne, 
pianist, and Paul Althouse, tenor, the third, December 
yg; the Society of Ancient Instruments, and Genia Zie- 
linska, soprano, the fourth, December 30, and Riccardo 
Stracciari and John Powell, pianist, the last, on January 
3, 1920 


Srurkow-Ryper’s Soncs Winery Use. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s song, “A Pastorale,” headed 
the program of Jane English at the Hippodrome last 
eek ‘Old Fashioned Flowers,” a new song from 
Sturkow-Ryder’s prolific pen, is being introduced at 


Poledo, Ohio, this week by Mattylee Lippard, to whom 
the song is dedicated. 


Rutn Ray in CHICAGO For VACATION, 
Ruth Ray, the gifted young violinist, who is to make 
her professional debut the coming season, has returned 


to her home here to spend the summer after a year's 
tudy in New York City with Leopold Auer. Miss Ray 
vill give her debut recital in New York City in the 
early fall 


American CONSERVATORY Nores. 











The summer series of five recitals given by the 
\merican Conservatory began Saturday morning, June 
reancesc? DADDI 
Of Chicage Opera Association , 


Specialist ia Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
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Charles W. Clark Richard Czerwonk 
Moses Mme. Julie 
Mme. Dotti Herbert Miller 
Edgar Brazelton Wardy Willlamsen 


Entire faculty available during Summer Session, 
Credits given toward Certificate, Diploma, Degree. 
Weekly Faculty Recitals, 


Only Conservatory in oheome aeetinins its 
own Student Dormitori 


For Summer Bulletin ety 
M.C JONES 830 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, tii. 








28, at Kimball Hall, with a recital by Grace Welsh and 
Carolyn Schuyler, pianists. 

The second recital was given Wednesday, July 2, by 
Vierlyn Clough, pianist, and Frank Parker, baritone. 
Miss Clough, an artist-pupil of Heniot Levy and mem- 
ber of the faculty, played the thirty-two Beethoven 
variations and the G minor ballade with fine technical 
execution and artistic understanding, as well as a set 
of compositions by Chabrier, Debussy, Rachmaninoff 
and Saint-Saéns, Mr. Parker sang excellently two 
groups of American songs and the aria, “It Is Enough,” 
by Mendelssohn, 

David Bispham, guest instructor at the American 
Conservatory for the summer session, is almost over- 
whelmed with applications for lessons. His students 
represent all sections of the country and among them 
are many professional artists. 

Marie Zenot Returns From New York. 

Marie Zendt, the popular Chicago soprano, has re- 
turned from a prolonged stay of several months in 
New York City and has taken up her residence in Wil- 
mette. Mrs. Zendt was kept constantly busy during 
her stay in the East, having been called upon to fill 
many concert, oratorio and festival engagements, 

Titta Rurro Joins Cuicaco Opera, 

While in New York preparatory to sailing for Italy, 
Mr. Campanini had an interview with Titta Ruffo, the 
great Italian baritone, who was then on his way to 
Mexico for the opera season there. He made Mr. 
Ruffo a proposition for several performances for the 
Chicago-New York seasons, but owing to engagements 
in Havana and elsewhere, Mr. Ruffo was unable to ac- 
cept at that time. He has now so arranged his affairs, 
however, that he will leave Havana before the close of 
the season there and will arrive in Chicago in time to 
appear in at least one performance for each series of 
subscribers during the last three weeks of the season. 

Mr. Ruffo recalls his connection with the Chicago 
Opera Association with pleasure, and has expressed the 
hope that his name added to the list of artists will as- 
sist in the subscription sale. The engagement of Mr. 
Ruffo is simply another indication of the great organi- 
zation which is being formed for the next opera season. 
The Chicago public will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing two of the most distinguished living Italian bari- 
tones in Titta Ruffo and Carlo Galeffi. 


Tue Sruutses 1n Fine RecitAt, 


Monica Graham Stults, soprano, and Walter Allen 
Stults, bass, were the artists participating in the first artist 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 
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A Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. . 
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recital of the course given before the American Institute 
of Normal Methods in Evanston at Fisk Hall last Thurs- 
day evening. Both these artists are prominent in Evanston, 
and the large audience present to hear the fine recital they 
offered evidenced their popularity. In duets Mr. and 
Mrs. Stults’ work is unsurpassable for musicianship, fine 
art and technical excellence, and on this occasion they 
gave of their best in a novel and interesti ogram. 
They chose an oe. atc. air arr Kurt 
Schindler, “La Cama ; “You,” by Ruth R. Griswold 
(dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Stults) ; Bruno Huhn’s “The 
Hunt”; a selection from “Mi “Pastorale” (Saint- 
Saéns) ; i, duet from “Thais”; es “A Song from 5 
Persian” and “A Canadian Boat Song,” by Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach. In their individual solos each proved the consum- 
mate artist and charmed the auditors. 


Sisyt SAmM™is-MAcDermip to Reopen Stupio 1n Five 
Arts BuiLpine. 

Following a vacation at the conclusion of her summer 
tour, Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid will open a studio in the 
Fine Arts Building September 15. pecially since the 
beginning of the war, Mrs. MacDermid has devoted her 
time to a large class of students who have come to her 
from all parts of the pga particularly where she has 
appeared in concert. ood percentage of these are now 
doing professional ad and include Helen Grahame 
Wait, Sybil Comer, Merlyn Pocoke, Doris Doe, Susanne 
Brown, Marie Sweet, Juanita Wicker, Emily Lee Phelps, 
Fanny May Balbridge, Josephine Decker, Grace Holvers- 
heid, Irene Harruff, Opal Craven, etc. Mrs. MacDermid’s 
studio will be in the front of the buildin overlooking the 
lake, in a suite with James G. MacDermid, 


Grace Mapison to Locate Here. 

Grace Madison, lyric soprano, has just returned from 
Germany, where she spent several years, appearing a few 
times at the Charlottesburg Opera and in concert and 
recital. While in Germany she also taught successfully 
many pupils, and has just en engaged by the Sherwood 
School, where she will teach voice, starting this fall. Miss 
Madison is well remembered in Chicago, where she stud- 
ied at the Chicago Musical College. 

Mrs, Freperick HEIzer 4 VIsrTorR, 

This office was favored with the visit this week of Mrs. 
Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City, Ia., who attended the 
convention here of the Association of Presidents and 
Past Presidents of the State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. Mrs, Heizer, who spent the week in Chicago to 
good advantage, is the only woman member of this asso- 
ciation. 

Recitav ror Past Presipents or S. M. T. A. 

One of the features of the convention of the Associa- 
tion of Presidents and Past Presidents of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, held at the Columbia School of 
Music this week, was the recital given Tuesday evening 
at Recital Hall by Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, con- 
tralto, and Margaret Farr, pianist. Miss Farr, a gifted 
young pianist, aroused much enthusiasm by her excellent 
playing of selections by Bach, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, 
Dohnanyi, Sibelius, Carpenter and Liszt. Mrs. Downing 
charmed in the “Farewell, Ye Hills,” aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Joan of Arc” and a group of Kursteiner, 
Homer and Cadman numbers. Both were heartily ap- 
plauded by a delighted audience. E. R. Lederman is 
president of this association, and Walter Spry chairman 
of the local committee. 


Cuicaco MusicaL Coiiece Notes. 


Edna Kellogg, vocal student of the College, sang with 
great success at a concert of the Stadium Orchestra, New 
York, last week. She was heard in “I! est Doux,” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” Musetta’s valse from “La Bo- 
héme,” and in a duet from “Il Trovatore,” in which For- 
rest Lamont, of the Chicago Opera Association, took part. 
Two other students of the voice department—Gean Cash- 
man and Ruth Kuerth—gave recitals last week respectively 
at Geneva (Ill.) and Chicago. 

Olive Henkel Dobson, vocal studert, spoentir gave re- 
citals at Traverse City and Lansing, Mich. 

Louis Victor Saar, of the Chicago Musical College fac- 
ulty, will leave after next week for Portland (Ore.), where 
as guest teacher he will conduct a normal course of four 
weeks for teachers studying the “Progressive Series.” 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater was presented 
by students in the piano, violin, and vocal departments. 
Students of the guest teachers (Professors Auer, Percy 
Grainger, Oscar Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon) were 
presented on the program. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTEs. 

The hosts of admirers of David Bispham will be de- 
lighted to hear that he has consented to appear at the 
fifth and last of the American Conservatory series of 
‘summer recitals at Kimball Hall, bites iog morning, 
July 23, when he will read “The Raven,” ag Pon Allen 
Poe, and sing a group of songs. 

On the same occasion Heniot Levy will play two steps 
of piano selections, and Marie Partridge Brice, a San 
Francisco artist of note, as well as Jennie F. W. Johnson, 
contralto, will sing. Both of these artists have been coach- 
ing with Mr. Bispham this summer. 

Clarence Loomis, who appeared at the third summer 
recital of the American Conservatory, proved himself an 
excellent pianist, showing a fine technic and thorough un- 
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The accompanying caricature is Saul H. Mann's 
idea of how Edwin Evans, his vocal teacher, 
looked as a member of the All-Star Minstrel 
Troupe of the Musical Art Club of Philadel- 
phia, which gave performances during the war’ 
at the various camps. Mr, Evans’ particular 
song in the production was “Tim Rooney's at 
the Fightin’,” and as he was the first singer 
in this country to use this number he was large- 
ly responsible .for its popularity. Mr. Evans, 
it is reported, recently declined an offer to be- 
come the head of the vocal department of the 
school of music at the University of Michigan, 





| Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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derstanding of the music he interpreted. Abraham Sop- 
kin, a former pupil of Adolf Weidig, who has been with 
Leopold Auer for the past season, played the Lalo Sym- 
phonie Espagnole delightfully. Bernice Schalker, an ar- 
tist-pupil of Karleton Hackett, who sang two groups of 
songs, has a rich, well schooled contralto voice. 

The American Conservatory summer session is proving 
a tremendous success, the attendance having far surpassed 
previous records. 


Musica, News Items. . 


Mr. and Mrs. Mandy, of the Mandy School of Music, 
are receiving congratulations on the arrival at their home 
of a coming violinist, but a week old now, 

Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, contralto and oratorio 
soloist, is dividing her time between singing for “our 
boys” at various hospitals and studying her opera reper- 
tory for next season with the Chicago Opera Association. 
August will find her at Ken Caryl Ranch, Denver (Col.), 
until September, when she departs for Lockport (N. Y.) 
to sing at the National American Music Festival. Many 
engagements are being booked for her next season. 

George Everett, formerly of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, London, and the Boston Opera, has been engaged 
by John Cort to play the part of Dave Pennington in 
“Glorianna” for this coming season. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Levitzki to Play in the South 


Texas and the Southwest will be visited by Mischa Le- 
vitzki for the first time next February. In addition to 
playing in several of the most important cities in Texas, 
he will also visit New Orleans, as he has been engaged by 
the Philharmonic Society for a recital on February 9. 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee will be other States which will be included in 
this particular tour. 





Very usable song. 

Appreciate its merit. 

Nearly all my pupils have copies. 

Decidedly effective piece of work. 

Effective little encore song. 

Received the most applause. 

Personally I consider it “The Rosary” of today. 

One of the finest modern English ballads. 

Over the top. 

Lovely song whose great charm is the harmony 
of the poem and music. 

So full of flowing melody. 


Values is indeed a song that the singer needs. 
A wonderful little song. 
Lasting impression. 
Use it in my teaching. 
Easy to put one’s whole being into it. 
Splendid song for a dramatic soprano. 
The above lines were selected at random froin letters 
endorsing the composer’s “Values.” 
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LARGEST FIRST CONCERT 
AUDIENCE IN FIVE YEARS 
PLEASES CHAUTAUQUANS 


Austin Conradi Resumes Teaching—Organ Recital of 
American Composers’ Works 


(Earlier letter on another page.) 

Chautauqua, N. Y., July 12, 1919—The Chautauqua solo- 
ists for July are Vahrah Hanbury, soprano; Emma Gil- 
bert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, 
bass. They made their first appearance in a sacred con- 
cert on Sunday night, July 6, and so well were they re- 
ceived that it was difficult to impose the traditional rule of 
“no applause on Sunday night” upon the enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which was the largest first concert audience in the 
past five years. 

The program opened with the Chautauqua Choir singing 
Mendelssohn’s “I Waited for the Lord,” the solo parts 
being given by Miss Hanbury and Miss Gilbert. “The 
Lord Is My Light” was interestingly sung by Robert 
Quait. Emma Gilbert then gave the Ambroise setting of 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought” that had a true ring of 
artistry through it from begining to end. “Lift Up Your 
Heads,” by Secchi, was beautifully done by Vahrah Han- 
bury, and was followed by the much heard but meritori- 
ous Vanderwater song, “The Publican,” sung by Fred 
Patton. The accompaniments were played by Henry B. 
Vincent, organ, and Frederic Shattuck, piano. The im- 
pression created by the July soloists was a sincere one, 
and that some unusually good singing will be heard dur- 
ing the month is a foregone conclusion. 

Austin Conrapt ResuMes TEACHING. 

Austin Conradi, assistant to Ernest Hutcheson in piano, 
has been honorably discharged from the service, and has 
again assumed his duties in the Chautauqua Summer 
School of Music. He will give a series of recitals during 
the season, and will present some interesting numbers, 

Orcan Recitat or AMERICAN Composers’ Works. 

A recital of ‘works by American composers was given 
in the Amphitheater on Tuesday, July 8, by James R. Gil- 
lette, director of the organ department in Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. That Mr. Gillette is an organist of high 
standing is an established fact, but those who did not 
know this were convinced at hearing the first number, 
which was Gibson’s fantasie and fugue. The other num- 
bers were intermezzo, Kramer; concert caprice, George 
Turner; sonata No. 1, Felix Borowski; “By Still Waters,” 
Dr. Barton; “Meditation Serieuse,” Homer Bartlett; min- 
uet, Pietro Yon, and “Epilogue,” Russell Miller. Mr. Gil- 
lette’s organ playing is characterized by clean effects in 
the pedals, on the manuals, and in the registration. 


Sotoists Hearp At AFTERNOON RECITAL, 


The recital which was given in the Amphitheater on the 
afternoon of July 9, was another demonstration of the 
capabilities of the artists—Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, and 
Fred Patton, bass, as well as an added indication that 
Chautauquans are enjoying them. Mr. Gillette played 
several numbers on the organ at this recital, and definitely 
sustained the reputation he created the day before. The 
program opened with a group of songs by Miss Hanbury. 
They were “On the Banks of Allan Water,” Lady C. S.; 
“How Much I Love Thee,” La Forge; “Columbine,” Pol- 
dowski; and “Le Reve,” Grieg. The performance of the 
numbers was a splendid display of vocalistic art. 

Mr. Patton followed with “Fu dio che disse,” from 
“L’ebro,” by Appoloni. This was the first time Mr. Pat- 
ton was heard in a number of such serious proportions, 
but it can well be said that he disclosed the same amount 
of artistry noticeable in the lighter things. This was fol- 
lowed by a group of negro spirituals, consisting of two 
arrangements by Burleigh, entitled, “Go Down Moses” 
and “I Want to Be Ready.” The other two were “Satan’s 
a Liar,” by Guion, and “Wait Till I Put On My Robe,” 
by Reddeck. 

Miss Hanbury did some real serious work in her offer- 
ing of “Ritorna Vincitor,” from Verdi’s “Aida.” The 
number calls for clean technic, flexibility of voice, versa- 
tility of interpretation, and intelligent control of the in- 
tricacies of breath, all of which were well executed by the 
singer. 

Cuoir to Give THree OrATortios, 


The Chautauqua Choir is making rapid progress on the 
three oratorios—“Elijah,” “Judas Maccabaeus” and Had- 
ley’s “The New Earth,” all of which are to be given dur- 
ing music week, accompanied by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. The choir will be augmented for the occasion 
by the Jamestown Choral Society. 


SoLotists ANp CHorUs IN CONCERT. 

On the evening of July 8, the four soloists appeared in 
the Amphitheater together with the Chautauqua Choir and 
James Gillette, organist. The choir sang two stirring chor- 
uses—“Our Soldiers Welcome Home,” and a clever setting 
of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” Fred Patton sang 
“The Joy of a Rose,” Tarbor; “The Victor,” Burleigh; 
“Give a Man a Horse,” O’Hara; and Mana-Zucca’s “Big 
Brown Bear.” Miss Hanbury’s numbers were “Christ in 
Flanders,” Stephens; “Such a L’le Fellow,” Richmont; 
“At Parting,” Rogers, and “Yesterday and Today,” Spross. 
Robert Quait sang “I Heard a Cry,” Fischer; “Three Mys- 
tic Ships,” Branscombe; “A Dream Valentine,” Spargur, 
and Seiler’s ‘A Vagrant.” Mr. Quait’s voice is well 
placed, and beautifully poised. Chautauquans are enjoy- 
ing. his singing immensely. 

mma Gilbert created.a decidedly favorable impression 
at her first appearance. Her manner is charming, and she 
is the possessor of a rich contralto voice of exquisite tim- 
bre. At this concert she gave the following group: “I 
Once Loved a Boy,” Needham; Scott’s “My True Love 
Lies Asleep”; Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes,” and 
“The Kerry Dance,” Molloy. KR. DS. 


Unclaimed Letter 


A letter addressed to Mrs. Norma Lutge is being held 
for claimant at the Musica Courter office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Any information tending to place 
it in the proper hands will be appreciated, 
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ELLIS CLUB OF LOS ANGELES 
SCORES SIGNAL SUCCESS IN CONCERT 


Constance Balfour Soloist—Fred Ellis Sings “An Amer- 
ican Ace” at Concert in Honor of Aviator 
Eddie Rickenbacker—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 28, 1919 —On Tuesday evening 
the Ellis Club, under the able direction of J. P. Poulin, 
gave the best concert it has given this season, The men 
acquitted themselves splendidly, and Constance Balfour, 
the soloist, who recently returned from New York, never 
sang better. Mme. Balfour's lovely voice has improved 
considerably during her absence. 

Strevenson’s “An American Ace” THRILLS, 

The concert which was given in honor of Eddie Ricken- 
becker's return to his home in Los Angeles had, most ap- 
propriately, Frederic Stevenson's dramatic song, “An 
American Ace,” as one of the numbers on the program. 
It was not possible to attend the concert, owing to the 
ruany recital demands during the month of June, but the 
writer had the privilege of hearing this song rendered at 
a rehearsal with splendid fire and vigor by Fred Ellis, 
baritone. Mr, Ellis fully met all the demands of this 
wonderful composition. The fine points of the accompani- 
ment were brought out by May MacDonald Hope, who 
played as she always does, with deep feeling and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Eva Frances Pike Is Convention DELEGATE. 

In selecting Eva Frances Pike as delegate to the State 
convention, the Los Angeles branch of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association chose wisely. Miss Pike is head of 
the Piano Normal and is splendidly equipped to represent 
the South and its interests. She will bring back a full 
report of the proceedings of the convention. 

Lester Donanvue Gives Briciiant RECITAL. 

Lester Donahue, of whom Los Angeles is inordinately 
proud, and with good reason, gave a splendid account of 
himself at the Alexandria on Thursday evening. The 
ballroom was filled to overflowing with enthusiastic musi- 
cians. Mr, Donahue’s art has grown and broadened since 
his last appearance; even those who know his work were 
unprepared for the power and vitality in the Bach-Busoni 
number with which he opened. He did not give an en- 
core until he had completed his program with Liszt’s “St. 
Francis Walking on the Waves,” when he played an ex- 
quisite selection by Granados. He was recalled repeatedly 
after each number, and at the close of the concert was 
surrounded and congratulated by at least a third of the 
audience. 

Notes, 


Grace James, soprano of the Pasadena Presbyterian 


Church, has gone to Denver to coach with Percy Rector 
Stephens. 

Another notable recital which the writer could not at- 
tend was that of Sarah Coleman Bragdon, who was pre- 
sented by Mary Adele Wooster. Mrs. Bragdon, a pianist 
and composer, is a sister of Alice Coleman Batchelder, 
whose reputation as a pianist and organist is so well 
known. . W. 


PROMINENT TACOMA MUSICIANS 
GIVE BIG BENEFIT RECITAL 


Katherine Robinson and Katherine Rice Present Fine 
Program—Children’s “Sings” Prove Popular—Fine 
Arts Studio Club’s Closing Concert—A “Black- 
more Colony” in Chicago 


Tacoma, Wash., June 30, 1919—A concert of unusual 
interest given by Katherine Robinson, pianist, and Kath- 
arine Rice, mezzo-soprano, at the Tacoma Temple of 
Music, contributed a substantial sum to the city’s quota 
for the fatherless children of France fund. Both artists 
are among the most popular of Tacoma’s musicians. Miss 
Rice is leading soprano of Trinity Church choir, and Miss 
Robinson is a well known concert pianist. The joint re- 
cital program was in charge of Mrs, Elwell H. Hoyt, 
chairman, and Ralph S, Stacy, treasurer of the Overseas 
Association Bureau, 

CutLpren’s “Sincs” Prove Popucar. 

A delightful summer feature for the children of Tacoma 
is materializing in the weekly community “sings” conduct- 
ed by Zoe Pearl Park and attended by hundreds of juve- 
nile songsters. A large children’s chorus is presenting 
programs at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club house and at 
various auditoriums, 

Fine Arts Stupio Cius’s CLosinc Concert, 

On June 26 the beautiful country home of Mrs. J. S. 
Kemp was opened for the final soirée of the Fine Arts 
Studio Club. The program, which proved one of the 
most enjoyable of the year, was given by Erna Muehlen- 
bruch Doud, pianist; Camilla Pessemier, soprano; Agnes 
Lyon, violinist, and Mrs, Sydney Anderson, contralto. 
The accompanists were Eleanor Kerr and Margaret 
McAvoy. Mrs. Frank Allyn was in charge of the clos- 
ing recital. ; 

Josern H. Provinca, Gives OrGANn RECITAL, 


An innovation in the way of organ concerts was the 
recital given on June 27, at the First Congregational 
Church, by Joseph H. Provincal, the talented blind or- 
ganist of Minneapolis, who is making a tour of the North- 
west. Among Tacoma musicians assisting on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Donald Dilts, soprano; Hugh Winder, 


baritone, and Viola Wasterlain, violinist. Many prominent 
society and club women were patronesses for the affair. 
Boyp WELLs Continues SUMMER CLASSEs, 

Boyd Wells, pianist and teacher, of New York City, is 
spending the summer in the Northwest and will take up 
his work of last year in classes in musical interpretation, 
psychology and piano, both in Tacoma and Seattle. 

J. W. Brxex. Directs Gounop Concert. 

A sacred concert conducted by J. W. Bixel, at the First 
Presbyterian Church on June 29, was largely attended by 
music lovers of the city, The program presented the 
great masterpieces of Charles Gounod, including the can- 
tata “Gallia.” Soloists with the large chorus choir were 
Mrs. E, B. Snyder, Mrs. Hawley Weber and Mae Stewart. 

A “BLAcKMorE CoLony” In CHICAGo, 

J. D. A. Tripp, pianist, of Vancouver, B. C., who has 
taken over the work of John J. Blackmore, is a recent 
acquisition to the music circles of the city. Mr. Tripp is 
a former pupil of Moszkowski and Leschetizky. Mr. 
Blackmore has accepted a position at the Bush Conserva- 
tory, Chicago. The following musicians of the Northwest 
are continuing their studies with him in Chicago during 
the summer: Leotta Foreman, Loraine Chamberlain, 
Katherine Zimmerman, of Tacoma; Virginia Tooker, of 
American Lake, Wash.; Frances Dodge, Belle Updegraf, 
of Seattle; Gladys Boise, of Kelso, Wash., and Virginia 
Bethel, Portland, Ore. The coterie of pupils has been 
designated “The Blackmore Colony” at the Bush Con- 
servatory. ° K. M. K. 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO VISIT BERKELEY 


Concert at Greek Theater a Feature of the Event—“Gon- 
doliers” to Be Staged on Lake Merritt—Dorffel 
Trio Heard at Talent Club—Studio 
Recitals—Notes 


Oakland, Cal. July 5, 1919—The California Music 
Teachers’ Association, which holds its annual conference 
in San Francisco, July 5 to 9 inclusive, will visit Berkeley, 
July 9, for which musical and other programs are ar- 
ranged, including a concert at the Greek Theater, one 
feature of this program being choruses from the recently 
given oratorio, “Elijah,” with Paul Steindorff directing. 

“GONDOLIERS” 10 BE STAGED ON LAKE Merritt. 

Frederick Schiller, director of the California Singers, 
ig rehearsing this chorus in preparation for a performance 
of “The Gondoliers,” to be staged upon Lake Merritt, July 
30. Norman Edwards, of the Institute of Fine Arts, will , 
be color director and promises remarkable lighting ef- 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Giorni, “a Giant Musically and Physically” 


Herewith are reproduced a few of the glowing tributes 
received by Aurelio Giorni, a pianist of ability, while on a 
recent very successful concert tour: 


Those who availed themselves of the privilege of hearing Aurelio 
Giorni, concert pianist, in recital at the gold room, Hotel Black- 
hawk, Davenport, last evening, were given a genuine. musical treat. 
The artist, who already had blished his rep with C 
people of the community in the numbers he presented as soloist 
with the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra a season or so ago, more 
than increased that respect for his musical genius... . Especially 
well played was the staccato etude by Rubinst and pol In 

flat by Chopin, which were played with great brilliancy and with 
very beautiful effect. The staccato etude was taken at a furious 
speed and some unusual effects were produced,—Rock Island Argus, 


April 17. 


. . » But he'd@id not let that prevent a wonderful interpretation 
of a masterly program, and his largeness of expression and his 
individual style was made apparent with his opening number, the 
Grieg sonata in E minor, in which his work was clean cut and 
full of rhythmic vigor. shes 

His Chopin group was received with delight, and his individual 
interpretation of the waltz and polonaise oftenest heard was most in- 
teresting, the impromptu compelling and the nocturne touched the 
heartstrings with its sad, sweet minor, 

The last group was varied and showed the player's artistry in 
every one. There was poetry in his playing of the Paderewski 
“Legende” and the Sgambati nocturne (this composer was Giorni’s 
master), and the Rachmaninoff serenade and Dohnanyi rhapsody 
were given with brilliant pianism.—Moline Dispatch, 








Mr, Giorni was so entirely the artist that his simple, unaffected 
manner—or rather, complete lack of mannerisms—made his mus:c stand 
out with deeper significance. He is a very prepossessing young 
giant, musically as well as Pm a no , and has a wonderful reach 
of key with a marvelously developed left hand, possessing all the 
right hand tricks. He tosses off whole handfuls of keys, rollicks 
through arpeggios with breathless brilliancy and seeming abandon, 
and then catches the melody in the rebound in a whispering pian- 
issimo echo which leaves the listener sympathetically breathless and 
subdued with admiration. 

All this and more Mr. Giorni did in the staccato etude of Rubin- 
stein, and his masterly interpretation of this much overworked 
favorite achievement of the piano student was taken at a furious 
tempo, sustained with brilliancy to the end.—Davenport Democrat. 





His tone is full and sincere in the delicate passages as well as 
in the big, spirited crescendos. In his first mumber, the Grieg 
sonata in E minor, op. 7, Mr. Giorni proved himself a master of 
expression. . . . Giorni plays Chopin marvelously, as he demon- 
strated in the nocturne, E minor; impromptu, G_ flat; valse, A 
flat, and the polonaise, A fiat. The nocturne in E minor was a 
sm and all the tender nocturnal effects satisfyingly rendered, 

he spirited impromptu was followed by valse, A flat, with its 
beautiful rhythmic singing touch... . 

Perhaps the best number on the program was the last of the 
third group, the staccato etude by Rubinstein. All the artistic 
ability and musicianship of Mr, Giorni was evident in this last 
gumber, with its intricate phrasing and shading.—Davenport Daily 

imes, 


May Peterson Charms 8,000 Scandinavians 


On May 26, May Peterson sang at the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment Armory, New York, for Scandinavian soldiers and 
sailors at a gigantic “Welcome Home.” That she aroused 
the admiration of the 8,000 present may be gauged 
from the attached press opinion, which appeared in the 
New York Nordstjernan: 

Now it came time for May Peterson, star of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, to charm the public, and it did not require many 
tones from her throat before she held the public her captive. Her 
voice is wonderfully beautiful and has real northern warmth and 
timbre, coupled with power and ey skill in nuances. Her per- 
sonal appearance is charming. he stately figure—the northern 
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type—elegance and charm in her every movement, left an ynfading 
impression on the memory. It was quite apparent that the singer 
felt great enthusiasm in singing. iss Peterson’s program con- 
sisted of Spross’ “Yesterday and Today” and an arrangement of 
“Jag Tror” (“I Believe”), and Lane ilson’s “Carmena.”” The 
public would, however, not be satisfied until she had further added 
another song. She was presented with a large bouquet of roses 
from the committee. 


Zoellner Quartet Wins Los Angeles 


The ten chamber music evenings which the Zoellner 
Quartet is giving in as many weeks in Los Angeles is 
arousing much comment, not alone in that city but 
throughout the country. The concerts have a long list 
of guarantors, and with the critics unanimous as to the 
wonderful art of the Zoellners, this unusual event, one of 
the most successful of chamber music activities, is making 
history. The following is what the press says: 

Under especially auspicious patronage the Zoellner Quartet opened 
a season of ten chamber music evenings at the Ebell auditorium 
last night. The quality of this organization is now thoroughly 
recognized throughout this country, With the constant rehearsals 
and similar environment and interests possible under such condi- 
tions, every member is strictly en rapport with the other. These 
concerts by the Zoellners promise to fulfill for Los Angeles its 
final requisite to standi as a city of musical import.—-Florence 
Lawrence, Los Angeles Examiner. 











The Zoellner Quartet Fn Sy the first of a series of ten chamber 
music evenings at the Ebell auditorium to an audience which be- 
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spoke appreciation of the quartet in no uncertain terms, The 
Mozart was exceedingly lovely, played in a stately way and with 
the quintessence of fine taste. The Zoellners have perfect unity 
of feeling.—Jeanne -Redman, Los Angeles Times. 

Each of the Zoellners is a solo artist, but a quartet of solos is no 
quartet. These artists sacrifice themselves entirely on the altar of 
unity and expression and the result is as of one person playing on 
four instruments.—F, W, Gates, Los Angeles Express. 





Full of real beauty was the ever joyous Mendelssohn quartet. 
One can really sit back and relax onder the delightful fluency of 
this exquisite, tuneful literature enhanced by a_ faultless rendition 
by the Zoellners.—Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Herald. 


Applause for Caruso and Morgana Almost Equal 


Another successful appearance to add to the many which 
Nina Morgana has scored in concert with’ Caruso and 
Elias Breeskin was that on March 12 in Canton, Ohio, 
when the auditorium was packed with more than 4,000 
people. That Miss Morgana’s art was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by those who heard her sing on this occasion is 
evidenced by the appended notices: 


Nina Morgana’s dark beauty, set off enchantingly with a white 
shadow lace dress artistically draped. caught below the waist, car- 
ried her “over” before she sang a note. She stepped out, a mur- 
mur of appreciation swept the house, and then, as the first strains 
of a cavatina, “Come per me sereno,” from “Sonnambula,” filled 
the amphitheater, silence ruled supreme. Miss Morgana sings as 
though she loves her singing, she sings as though her heart must 
give vent to its igclings through song. She is remarkable... . 
“He Loves Me,” Miss Morgana’s last song before the intermission, 
was so given that qualities of love seemed to radiate from her. 
The words melted on the air with sweetness and softness.—Canton 
Daily News. 





Few sopranos have been heard in Canton who gave so thoroughly 
enjoyable a program as did Nina Morgana, who was nearly as 
enthusiasticall apposed as Caruso himself, She was at her best 
in the difficult “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” As the finale, 
Miss Morgana and Caruso sang together “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”"—Canton Evening Repository. 








Middleton’s Singing an Unalloyed Delight 


After a perusal of the accompanying clipping, which ap- 
peared recently in the Hartford (Conn.) Daily Times, 
there can be no doubt in the mind of the reader as to the 
kind of impression made by Arthur Middleton on his 
hearers at the baritone’s recital in that city: 


By all odds the best singin and the best pianoforte accompanying 
thus far heard in Hartford this season was enjoyed to the full in 
Unity Hall last evening. The singer was Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, and the accompanist, Rodney Saylor. 

There are male singers and male singers. Some of them are men 
and others are less easily classified. Arthur Middleton is pre- 
eminently a man, a virile, wholesome man, a man’s man. la- 
my ope from the dressing table of milady are not in his line. 

e is a good fellow. It’s always fair weather when Arthur Mid- 
his listeners’ many or be they few. they all 


dleton sings; and } 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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ceived a warm and intelligent reading at the hands of 
Mr. Volpe, the orchestra responding to every demand. 
Henry: Weldon sang an aria from “Robert le Diable” 
(Meyerbeer), and for an encore rendered an old Irish 
ballad, “Old Dr. McGinn.” The closing orchestral num- 
bers were two intermezzos from “Jewels of the Madonna” 
(Wolf-Ferrari) and ballet music from “Faust” (Gounod). 


WeEbNEsDAY, JULY 9. 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, and Emily Gresser, violinist, 
were the two soloists at the Stadium concert on Wednes- 
day evening, July 9. Long before it was time for the con- 
cert to. begin a heavy gale brought prospects of a real rain 
storm, and this undoubtedly accounted for the rather small 
audience. Neve rtheless, Conductor Volpe and his orches- 
tra, with the assistance of the soloists, presented a fine 
program which was listened to with great interest and was 
warmly applauded. 

Mendelssohn's “Ruy Blas” overture opened the program 
and then followed Tschaikowsky’s ballet suite—‘The 
Sleeping Beauty”—both well rendered by the orchestra. 
In the Micaela aria from “Carmen” (Bizet), Miss Tiffany 
displayed her beautiful voice to excellent advantage; she 
has a striking personality and the audience seemed well 
pleased with her. offering. The first part closed with 
Liszt’s rhapsody, No. 1. 

During the intermission, while the audience was moving 
about and the orchestra men had disappeared behind the 





stage, the strains of “We Won't Go Home Until Morn- 
ing” came forth from the rear of the stage. No one 
seemed to know just what the occasion was, but there 


were shouts and cheers, and some of them were seen later 
carrying away the conductor's stand draped with flags. It 
seemed, however, that the orchestra men had presented 
Conductor Volpe with a gold pen, and this was the cause 
of the commotion, After the concert Mrs. Volpe tendered 
the orchestra men a reception. 

Part II opened with Massenet’s “Scenes Pittoresques” 
and then came Miss Gresser’s two numbers—‘‘Hymn to 
the Sun” (Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko), and “Rondino” 
(Vieuxtemps)—both of which were capably performed. 
The violinist was wildly applauded. After several recalls 
she was obliged to add an encore with piano accompani- 
ment. When the audience demanded still more, Miss 
Gresser appeared again. Evidently the orchestral parts 
could not be found for her second encore, and one of the 
bass viol players came to the rescue and read the piano 
score in remarkably fine fashion; he deserved no little 
bit of the applause which followed, 

The program ended with Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice.” 


TxHuRspAY, JULY 10. 


Brahms, Liszt, Tartini and Rimsky-Korsakoff were 
the composers represented in the four numbers which 
comprised the press given by the Stadium Sym- 
phony Orchestra on hony Night,” July 10, at the 
Stadium, Conductor a an and his band of players 
won much applause for their brilliant reading of the 
Brahms symphony, No. 2. The other orchestral num- 
bers—Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” and the 
introduction and “Cortege de Noces,” from “Le Coq 
d’Or,” Rimsky-Korsakoff—were also given skillful ren- 
ditions and proved highly enjoyable. 

Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of the orchestra, who 
was the soloist, displayed good tone and much fluency 
of technic in the Tartini violin concerto in D minor. 
He was recalled many times and finally responded with 
an encore. The audience was of good size and mani- 
fested much appreciation of the fine concert. 

Fripay, JULy 11. 

Conductor Volpe played a trump card on Friday night 
when he presented Ernest Davis, the tenor, as a Stadium 
soloist. It is certain there were many who had never 
heard the tenor before, and were not only surprised but 
“swept off their feet” by the beautiful quality of his voice 
and his dramatic interpretation of his numbers. His solo 
was the aria “Che Gelida Manina” (Puccini), from “La 
Rohéme,” which was exceedingly well done. It was liked 
so much that he was obliged to bow again and again in 
response to the applause. As an encore he sang the aria 
from “Pagliacci,” and here again he excited the huge 
throng, creating almost a furore; it seemed for several 
minutes that a second encore would have to be given, but 
as the hour was so late Conductor Volpe insisted upon 
vs on ape of the program. 

Davis also was heard in an exquisite duet from 
“Cavallecla Rusticana” (Mascagni), in which he was 
joined by Idelle Patterson, the distinguished soprano. 
Miss Patterson is well known to New York music lovers 
as well as concert goers of other cities. She seemed so 
small compared to the tremendous height of the tenor, 
but she amply made up with her voice what she lacked in 
size, and the audience showed its keen appreciation of her 
artistic singing. This duet was beautifully done, so well 
in fact, that the audience demanded its repetition. 

The two singers, however, were not the only stars of this 
evening’s program, for Conductor Volpe deserved and won 
no little of the applause. He offered a program that was 
especially pleasing, and a number of times he was forced 
to make repetitions or add encores. On three different 
occasions he made his men rise in recognition of the tu- 
multuous applause. - 

The program was labeled be or ye Night,” and a very 
large gathering showed its special if aneurs in the “Good 
Friday Spell” from “Parsifal” agner) and “Faust” 
fantasia (Gounod) ; the latter i ve proved the big or- 
chestral favorite of the evening. 

The other programmed numbers were the “Phédre” 
overture (Massenet), ballet divertissement from “Henry 
VIII,” waltz from “Eugen Onegin” (Tschaikowsky), and 
bacchnale from “Samson and Delilah” (Saint- ‘Saéns). 

Saturpay, Jury 12, 


The attendance at the Stadium Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert on Saturday evening numbered several thousand. It 
was an ideal night, cool with littie wind, and the orchestra 
did some of the best work heard this season, having to 
add three encores in response to the insistent applause. 
The overture to “Zampa” (Herold), came a with the 
prelude, “Aragonaise,” intermezzo, seguidilla and “Les 
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from “Carmen,” following. Strauss’ “South- 
ern Roses,” a “Rigoletto” fantasia, Verdi; “Humoresque,” 
Dvorak; “Naila,” Delibes, and Conductor Volpe’s own 
stirring march, “Reveille,” were the other orchestral num- 
bers. The fine work of the orchestra entirely merited the 
enthusiasm shown after each number. 

Gladys Axman, one of the new Metropolitan sopranos, 
and Cecil Arden, mezzo soprano, were the soloists. Mme. 
Axman’s full, clear voice was heard to advantage in the 
aria, “Voi lo sapete,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mas- 
cagni. She was warmly applauded and obliged to add an 
encore. She also sang, with Miss Arden, the “Flower” 
duet from “Madame Butterf »” Puccini. 

Miss Arden’s solos were “O mio Fernando,” from “La 
Favorita,” and “Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia Borgia,” Doni- 
zetti. The combination of spirit and charm of interpreta- 
tion noticeable in this artist’s singing won much favor and 
she was obliged to add two encores. 

Sunpay, JuLy 13. 

An unusually large audience attended the Sunday even- 
ing concert at which Edna De Lima, soprano, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, were the soloists. 

The orchestral numbers were, as a whole and individu- 
ally, thoroughly enjoyable—so much so, that it would have 
been difficult to decide which was the most popular. The 
program began with the overture “Carnival” (Dvorak) 
and was followed by the big number, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker” suite, which was given a most admirable 
reading by Conductor Volpe and his men. After the 
“Waltz of the Flowers” the applause was such that Mr. 
Volpe called upon his orchestra members to rise in ac- 
knowledgment. “La Feria,” a Spanish suite by Lacome, 
found instant favor through its charm and dash of melody, 
while Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow” was as lovely as 
ever. Waldteufel’s “Les Patineurs” waltz was an appro- 
priate final number. : 

Clarence Whitehill’s appearance on the stage brought 
forth a wave of genuine applause, which: increased con- 
siderably after the final note of -his first aria, “Wotan’s 
Farewell” (Wagner). His rendition of the beautiful selec- 
tion was characteristically artistic and showed deep in- 
sight. His fine, rich voice carried to all parts of the 
stadium in spite of a little hoarseness that was noticeable 
in the beginning. This, however, had been overcome in 
his second aria, “Dio Possente,” from “Faust” (Gounod), 
in which his voice had regained its usual clarity and 
smoothness. Splendid diction, especially in the Wagner 
aria which was done in English, made his work all the 
more enjoyable. 

Miss De Lima, in the pink of vocal condition, was heard 
first in the “In Quelle Trine Morbide,” from Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut.” She displayed a beautiful quality of 
voice, well produced and exceedingly pleasant to listen to 
and was in addition, very charming to look upon.. She 
captivated her audience from the beginning and was 
obliged to give “Un bel di,” from “Madame: Butterfly,” as 
an encore. This also so enthused her listeners that as a 
final resort, after continued bows, it had to be repeated. 
Miss De Lima is indeed an all around delightful artist. 

The Metropolitan Opera Chorus—at least one composed 
ofa part. of that large body—was heard in the chorus from 


Toreadors,” 


“Carmen” (Bizet), and the orchestra rendered the ballet 
music, The latter’s rendition was good, but the chorus 
did not seem to be in its best form. ‘ 


Monpay, JULY 14. 

An enormous audience crowded the Stadium last Mon- 
day evening, July 14, to assist in celebrating Bastille Day, 
for which a special French program had been prepared by 
Arnold Volpe and his progressive program committee. 

The listeners were in a holiday mood and the atmos- 
phere was surcharged with enthusiasm and patriotic fer- 
vor, proving again the power of music to arouse and, 


stimulate civic response and to unite people in elevated, 


thought and fine feeling. Not a little of the ardor was 
created by Anna Fitziu, the golden throated vocal star of 
the evening, who gave a sincere and moving rendering 
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of “The Marseillaise” and put her hearers into very fren- 
zies of joy by her irresistible delivery of “Madelon.” In 
the panes realm of song, Miss Fitziu scored with the ar- 
tistically discriminative listeners when she gave a Mimi 
aria from “Boheme,” and put soulful tone, polished phras- 
ing, and highly sympathetic interpretation into her render- 
ing. She was the recipient of cyclonic applause in all 
her numbers and double encores were the outcome. Even 
the barcarolle from “Hoffman” (in which Miss Fitziu 
was aided by Earl Tuckerman, sonorous, confident and 
effective in his vocalism), had to be repeated. 

The Musica Courter’s press exigencies make it im- 
possible to go into lengthy detail regarding the orchestral 
part of the program, which began with a finished reading 
of Franck’s lovely D minor symphony, and included also a 
daintily played Debussy suite, Berlioz’s “Roman Carnaval,” 
rousingly done, and a chorus and the ballet music from 
“Samson and Delilah” as an exciting finale. 

As usual, the outdoors scene was one for poets to write 
about, with the vast reaches of space, the embracing dark- 
ness, and the suggestive orb of Luna looking down upon 
the picture. 


Columbia University Concerts 
SIxTEENTH CONCERT, JULY 7. 

The sixth week of the New York Military Band con- 
certs began auspiciously on Monday evening, July 7. 
Ideal weather for outdoor music prevailed and a larger 
crowd than ever assembled on the Columbia Green, in- 
cluding many of the incoming summer students. 

Conductor Goldman presented a -program of much 
excellence, and, in fact, the occasion was an inspiring 
one. Svendsen’s “Swedish Coronation” march made a 
dignified first number and was given in a thoroughly 
poi pi manner, The “Mignon” overture 

(Thomas) came next, with the barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffman” (Offenbach) for an encore. In the “Medi- 
tation,” from “Thais,” the clarinetists distinguished 
themselves in the unison playing of the melody. “Fin- 
landia,” a tone poem, by Sibelius, received much ap- 
plause. The introduction to Act III and the “Bridal” 
chorus from “Lohengrin” (Wagner), were given su- 
perbly, and the other band numbers were Victor Her- 
bert’s “Badinage” and “Vienna Beauties,” by C. M. 
Ziehrer. 

Ella Palow, a youthful soprano, was the soloist and 
delighted with her singing of “A Birthday,” R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, and Mana-Zucca’s latest song, 

“Spring Came with You.” A repetition of the latter 
number, which is imbued with much charm, was de- 
manded, the composer, who was present, sharing in the 
applause. 

SEVENTEENTH CONCERT, JULY 9. 

It was, indeed, a tremendously large audience which 
gathered on the green of Columbia University on July 
9 to listen to the thoroughly artistic playing of the New 
York Military Band, under the direction of Mr. Gold- 
Buono, 


man. The soloist was Vincent C. cornetist, 
who played in a commendable manner ‘Walter. B. 
Rogers’ realistic “A Soldier’s Dream,” to which he 


added as an encore Godard’s always liked berceuse 
from “Jocelyn.” One of the band numbers which met 
with the particular approbation of the audience was 
Charles J. Orth’s “In a Clock Store,” the ticking and 
striking of the various clocks being splendidly imi- 
tatéd by the different instruments. “Marche Militaire,” 
Granados; the overture to “The Barber of Seville,” 


Rossini; excerpts from “The Mastersingers of Nurem- 
burg,” Wagner; suite, “L’Arlesienne,” Bizet, and the 
“Hallelujah” chorus, from “The Messiah,” made up the 


remainder of the band selections with Sousa’s “Thun- 
derer March,” “L’Aragonese,” from “Le Cid,” Masse- 
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net, and “The American Patrol” as the encores. Fol- 

lowing the usual Wednesday evening’ custom, com- 

munity singing was one of the features of the concert. 
EicuHteentu Concert, JULY A. 


The eighteenth concert of the series given under the 
auspices of Columbia University by the New York Military 
Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, was presented 
Friday evening, July 1f, on the green of Columbia’ Uni- 
versity, before another record breaking audience. This 
closed the sixth week of these concerts and proved that 
the public is always ready to show its appreciation if pro- 
grams and performances of an instructive and elevating 
nature are given. The indefatigable efforts of Con- 
ductor Goldman have been productive of remarkable results 
both from an artist’s standpoint, as well as from the ever 
increasing number of patrons who attend and disclose their 
appreciation not only with the outward show of sincerity 
in bestowing applause, but who attend every concert be- 
cause they enjoy the artistic rendition of each number. 

Outdoor band concerts, heretofore, have been patronized 
largely by people who enjoy programs exclusively of ultra- 
popular numbers, but the patronage which Mr. Goldman 
has so successfully established not only embraces these peo- 
ple, but thousands of musicians and amateurs who are 
regularly seen at the various symphony concerts in the 
fall and winter season. 

This change of sentiment is in a great measure due to 
Mr, Goldman, who first and foremost determined to found 
an organization which would become a credit to this city, 
and which would gain recognition as a band par excellence. 
The program for this concert comprised: “Marche Russe” 
(Ganne), prelude “The Meistersingers of Nuremburg” 
(Wagner), MacDowell’s “At an Old Trysting Place,” and 
“To a Wild Rose,” Irish from “Six Silhouettes” (Hadley), 
excerpts from “The Daughter of the Regiment” (Doni- 
zetti), “Kammenoi Ostrow” (Rubinstein), cornet solo “If 
Flowers Could Speak” (Mana-Zucca), two Spanish dances 
(Moszkowski), “Reminiscences of Scotland” (Godfrey). 





Oscar Saenger Pioneer Guest Teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College 








Prior to the war, M. H. Hanson, the well known con- 
cert manager, proposed to Oscar Saenger that he be 
permitted to arrange a tour for him through the United 
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States for an entire year, during which time the dis- 
tinguished vocal authority and coach would lecture and 
teach in the principal cities. Mr. Saenger accepted the 
idea, but the outbreak of the war postponed the project. 

The Chicago Musical College was among the many 
colleges that had planned to engage Mr. Saenger. Not 
being able to secure his valuable services during the 
regular season, Carl D. Kinsey, the enterprising man- 
ager of the institution, arranged with 
have him go to Chicago after his New York season for 
a term of five weeks as guest teacher. Mr. Saenger 
went, and the visit resulted in so brilliant a success 
that he was re-engaged for the next season. Again, all 
his time was booked and pupils had to be turned away 
—so circumstances were duplicated and Mr. Saenger is 
now holding his third summer session at the Chicago 
Musical College. Pupils have been enrolled from all 
over the States, and the fact that the schedule for his 
second week consisted of one hundred half hour les- 
sons and two one hour repertory classes of nineteen 
students in one and twenty-two in another, is indicative 
of the continued success of this pioneer guest teacher, 
who has in addition a waiting list and has been obliged 
to refuse any more students. 

Emily Miller, the excellent coach who has worked 
with Mr. Saenger in his New York studio for many 
years, also went to Chicago with him, and her time has 
been entirely taken up in the coaching of his pupils 
from early in the morning until well along toward 
evening. 

Mr. Saenger has been in the vanguard in everything 
pertaining to the vocal art in this country, and already 
other prominent teachers—and not only voice teachers 
—are carrying the torch forward to the far corners of 
this vast continent. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS PIANO 
STUDENTS 


By Sidney Silber 
Head of the Piano Department of the University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb.. 











If there were a jail for misdemeanors and crimes 
committed against the letter and spirit of music, most 
students in Christendom would be “pinched” for speed- 
ing and fraud (making music under false pretenses). 

Time can be worked out mathematically; tempo ru- 
bato, however, must be felt—sensed. 6 

There is no use trying to compete with a player piano 
in the matter of speed, clearness or accuracy; for the 
machine always wins out. But the machine always 
loses out when it is a matter of artistic re-creation of 
music; for it is, after all, only a reproducer of music—a 
very uncanny one, though playing “canned” music. 

Don’t think that your fingers are to blame for all of 
your defects in playing. The fault is most frequently 
higher up—headquarters, 

If you expect to make music via the scientific route 
exclusively (that is, the intellectual route), you will 
never become an artist. The best part of music is in- 
visible. It is the soul and spirit of the art. These live 
in the creative imaginations of men and women, 

All genuinely great art is simple in its profundity and 
profound jn its simplicity. 

The acme of mastery of rhythm and tonal control is 
expressed in two ways, viz.: rest in motion (presto 
movements) and motion in rest (adagio movements). 

Definition of a musicologist: One who poses as a 
musician, artist and pedagogue but who simply knows 
many scientific facts concerning music. 

Don't forget that there are also quack and skin doc- 
tors of music. Isn't it surprising that, while their in- 
competence and pretense are so obvious to those who 
know, many unthinking individuals are really impressed 
by the “genuineness” of their ability? 

Definition of a hopeless student: One who comes 
regularly to lessons, never smiles, and never even says 
“Yes, sir” or “No, sir” when asked a question. 

Some piano playing is so poor that it is good. It must 
be so raw that it is “rare.” 

Stop your eternal fretting about your digital technic. 
Think a little about the technic of your soul. 

Many a good typist is spoiled for a poor pianist. 

While infant prodigies may not equal mature artists 
in interpretative powers, they most invariably reveal 
technical development and facility of a high order. 
With few exceptions, all great pianists were child prodi- 
gies. Youth is, after all, the most suitable time to build 
the technical structure. 


You can hardly make a mistake in hitching your 
wagon to a star and at the same time keeping your nose 
to the grindstone. Above all, keep on moving and— 
watch your step. 

If you take your hat off (figuratively speaking) to 
the captain of industry, or finance, or to a mechanical 
genius, why not to an artist? Are they not all con- 
structive geniuses? 

If you cannot be cured of chronic discouragement— 
quit now. If you can live just as happily without piano 
study, that is the proper thing to do. Never force 
yourself, after fair and conscientious trial, to do any- 
thing uncongenial., 

Any one who can master himself can master the 
piano, if musically inclined. Any one who can master 
the piano can master an intelligent audience, which 
comes to hear music for other purposes than mere time 
killing, amusement and entertainment, 

An artist who cannot rise above the battle of the 
world because of adverse criticism (be he incompetent, 
irrelevant, immaterial or even competent) or malicious 
opposition and antagonism on the part of the public 
and of his colleagues—does not deserve to rise to emi- 
nence. 

In art, doing is everything—saying (comparatively 
speaking) nothing. Still, the competent critic has his 
legitimate and useful place in the world and in society. 
Even the music reviewer or the music reporter has a 
legitimate place. He would be decidedly more useful 
if only the general public would read the reviews and 
the reports. 

When is a pianist artistically successful? When he 
can play better than any individual in the audience and 
can “put it over” every one who knows nothing,of the 
mechanics of his art. It is, therefore, comparatively 
easier to do the former in some large Eastern center 
than do the latter in Podunk or Squedunk—proving 
that it is more difficult to “get by” in Podunk and Sque- 
dunk than in some large Eastern center—quod erat 
demonstrandum. : 

One of the most difficult tasks in life (it is well nigh 
futile and foolish) is to try to “make money” through 
teaching or playing the piano on the “legitimate” plat- 
form. It is easier to sell blue sky. This requires, it 
is true, real cleverness; but it takes real genius to do the 
former. 





American Song Recital in Paris 


Comte J. Delma-Heide, the well known Paris vocal in- 
structor and singer, and correspondent of the MusIcAL 
Courier, has been giving a series of recitals in the French 
capital this winter which met with a great deal of success. 
The last one of the series took place on Saturday, May 
31, at the Hotel Montana. The program was distinguished 
by the third group being made up entirely of composi- 
tions by American women. These songs in particular 
made a distinct impression on the audience. They were 
heartily applauded and the French auditors made numer- 
ous inquiries in regard to them. The entire program was 
as follows: Epitaphe, “Les Phéniciennes,” P. E, Maton; 
“Crédo Francais,” Eugéne D’Harcourt; a quitté ma 
Mie,” Francis Casadesus; “L’Absence,” Hector Berlioz; 
“Invocation a la Nature” (“La Damnation de Faust’), 
Berlioz; “Villanelle,” Berlioz; “The Grail,” May Hart- 
mann; “Behold, "Tis Dawn,” Mana-Zucca; “ Ssisteens 
Mine,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “An Irish Love Song” 
(“Mavourneen”), Margaret Ruthven Lang; “A Summer 
Song,” Helen Hood. 


Paul Morenzo Forging Ahead 


Paul Morenzo is still so busy concertizing that he has 
been unable to close up his studio in order to enjoy the 
sea or mountain air during the present hot weather. His 
manager, Annie Friedberg, received a “hurried call” by 
long distance from Philadelphia to have him give a recital 
before the Society of the Friends of Music on its special 
July 4 celebration, and on July 6 he appeared with the 
Symphony Orchestra in Atlantic City. The tenor, who 
has been living in Canada during the last few years, is 
‘rapidly coming back to his own. At a recent concert in 
New York, after singing a group of four numbers, the en- 
thusiastic audience insisted on two encores, and the many 
inquiries for his artistic services indicate a very promis- 
ing concert season, 


Jessie Fenner Hill Studio Notes 


Julia Laurence, soprano, is singing at the open air con- 
certs, New York City, under the direction of Julius Hopp 
and the orchestral direction of Ira Jacobs. Berta Donn, 
now singing in Cleveland, Ohio, has a contract to join 
the Arthur Hammerstein forces in the fall, Natalie Lynn, 
contralto, now in Bridgeport, will join one of the Ham- 
merstein companies to go to London, England, in the 
autumn. Harold Bonnell, bass, sang a return engage- 
ment in Middletown, N. Y., the latter part of June, coming 
home with some exceptionally fine press criticisms, 


Scott on “Parallel Thought” 


John Prindle Scott, the song writer, was speaking re- 
cently of the psychol ical idea of “parallel thought.” “It 
is interesting,” said Mr. Scott, “how minds of a similar 
type think along the same grooves, although separated by 
a century of time. For instance, Chopin in his ballade in 
A flat has used precisely the same theme as in the open- 


ing bars of my song, ‘The Secret,’ and in ‘Parsifal’ is a 
close copy of a theme ‘He Maketh Wars to Cease.’ In 
my estimation,” said Mr. Scott, “the two most valuable 
assets of the modern composer are a well stocked mem- 
ory and a thorough knowledge of the gentle art of camou- 
flage,” and the successful song writer strolled on, hum- 
ming the theme of his next best seller, which “paralleled’ 
clearly Micaela’s air from “Carmen,” 
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MUSIC AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


By M. M. HANnsrorp 








It is quite natural that the ordinary organist tries now 
and then to better himself by tackling the “movies.” But 
there is no greater mistake the organist can make than to 
think he can walk into a theater and begin playing right 
off, with no other equipment than has been learned in a 
church. The music in a: motion picture house may be 
“divine,” but it is not religious, nor are the players, as a 
rule. They are made of the stuff of routine performers 
on their respective instruments, neither better nor worse 
than the ordinary male. But the church organist is not 
used to their vocabulary and he feels somewhat homesick 
when he finds himself in a crowd that seems to know 
everything about the art of music. When he mentions 
one of his favorite compositions the men look off across 
the street and take a puff at their cigars. He feels that 
he knows very little. 

The average organist does know very little compared to 
the knowledge a by a long experience in playing for 
pictures. But this fact need not discourage anybody who 
wants to take up the work. A beginning must be made 
somewhere. There is no better place to brush up on 
music than in a good picture house. Then there is a charm 
about the business that will grow on a man until he gets 
into the atmosphere, and then he will find he is beginning 
to learn it. It requires a good foundation to start with, 
and after that it is merely a matter of time; presuming, 
of course, that the student has the usual supply of brains. 

The saddest thing to encounter in the business is the 
average manager, who doesn’t care for the musical part 
of the show, and who is indifferent to art as expounded 
from the keyboard. These men have discouraged more 
talent than any other variety. Probably a large majority 
pay no attention to the music, but simply let the organist 
heave ahead on anything, so long as he is making some 
sort of noise for the picture. But the very worst man- 
ager in the world is the man who thinks he knows how 
the pictures should be played. It will take ages to ex- 
terminate this variety. Then there is the manager who 
thinks so much of the organist that he “plays him up” in 
large bright letters across the front of the theater and 
gives him $125 a week for ripping the insides out of an 
orchestral organ. I remember a man in the Far West 
who advertised his organist as “The Wonderful Boy Organ- 
ist.” Geraldine Farrar was being featured at.the theater 
in “The Woman God Forgot,” and the manager further 
played up the wonderful boy in these large letters: “Hear 
him rag ‘The Woman God Forgot.’” Presumably Ger- 
aldine went through a fearful ordeal at the hands of this 


player 

The star yarn about the musical manager comes from 
the Middle West, where the manager wanted the organist 
to play so loud that the organ could be heard down at the 
railroad station, so that incoming visitors could trail the 
theater by the sound. This was not such an impossible 
stunt, for the manager had the top taken off the build- 
ing so the tone could escape. And even in New York a 
musical director almost caused a sign to be installed on 
the street, in order that the passerby could tell when the 
organist was using the “vox humana.” As this incident 
happened in a “second rate” house, we have got to give 
the director credit for no little imagination. 

A peculiar condition of mind has risen in the average 
motion picture director in regard to music for the picture. 
He seems to. have concluded that in so far as the reels 
run by machinery, it ought to be easy for the whole musi- 
cal setting to be conducted on some mechanical method, 
thus eliminating all work connected with waving a: stick 
and rounding up straying trumpets and violas. This has 
taken hold so firmly on some minds that an acquaintance 
of mine has invented a machine to stand in the middle of 
the orchestra and indicate the tempos and degrees of tone 
to the leader. All such terms as pp., mf., moderato, 
and the like appear in little colored windows for the 
benefit of the conductor. The machine is hitched to the 
reel itself, so there is no danger of going too fast 
or too slow; the reel governs that. Another conductor, 
right on Broadway, turns out the desk lights of ali the 
players when he wants them to start on another composi- 
tion. This scheme might be elaborated by placing a 
“super” behind each player, and at a signal from the leader 
soak the player over the head with a baseball bat. Then 
the ambulance surgeon from the hospital could have a job 
reviving the players, after which, at another signal from 
the conductor, they would start off on the next piece. 
Anything is possible if you have the right material. 

The inexperienced organist will find the most difficulty 
in putting “pep” into his playing. This is not as bad as 
it sounds. Certain music depends upon the “pep” put into 
it, and it is written for just that sort of rendition. Bui 
tc the organist, especially one who has had only church 
experience, this seems a fearful thing to bring the orgafi 
to; it seems disgraceful to make the organ cavort around 
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in the same moods as the piano. But, as a matter of 
fact, dance music, waltzes and such, sound wonderfully 
well on an organ. And intermezzos of the “tickling” type 
are irresistible when registrated and executed with neat- 
ness and dispatch. Experimenting for effects in fanciful 
registration, playing constantly new music for new and 
sometimes interesting pictures, and above all association 
with the excellent musicians in the large orchestras, all 
this will develop the average organist to a point quite 
beyond his expectations. It will make a better musician 
and a better man of him. 


Votichenko to Play His “The Song of the Chain” 


Sasha Votichenko, the Russian composer, is planning to 
ere an interesting recital in the fall just before leaving 
or the New England States, where it is said that his re- 
cent composition, “The Song of the Chain,” will be heard 
for the first time. This composition was unconsciously 
suggested to Mr. Votichenko by the Siberian prisoners whom 
he visited while engaged in collecting the folksongs of 
Russia and Siberia. 

“As they had no other means of self expression,” said 
Mr. Votichenko, “the prisoners made a weird kind of 
music by the rhythmic clinking of their heavy iron chains. 
I have endeavored to give some idea of this queer form 
of musical art in my own composition, but only those who 
have heard the ‘song of the chains’ as it is played by the 
Siberian life prisoners can fully realize its pathos and 
tragedy.” 
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Feist Inc., Has New Melody Ballads 


“Little White Road” (words by Edward Lockton, music 
by Percy Colson) is a true melody ballad, with a colorful, 
attractive introduction, and a main theme of broad beauty, 
ending with a slow climax that has real dramatic in- 
tensity. Another welcome appearance is “Margery Grey” 
(words by Rupert Hazell, music by Cecil Moon), which 
has a tender text thought that is reflected sympathetically in 
the tonal illustration. “Keep All Your Love for Me” (words 
by Harry D. Kerr, music by Otto Motzan) will appeal 
with equal strength to singers and listeners. It is a melody 
ballad of soft and sinuous tunefulness and its harmoniza- 
tion and construction show a high regard for the best 
musical requirements. “Your Heart Is Calling Mine” 
(words and music by Bernard Hamblen) has every requi- 
site to interest the vocalist and charm the hearer. Its 
voice range is easy and its leading melody motive is so 
unctuously beguiling that the ear receives it with abiding 
pleasure. Leo Feist, Inc., is the publisher of all these de- 
lightful new melody ballads, 


Sol Marcosson Never Idle 


Sol Marcosson, the Cleveland viclinist and pedagogue, 
after spending a busy winter in his home city, now is in 
active musical service at Chautauqua, N. Y., where he has 
charge of violin, ensemble, and orchestral matters. In 
addition to teaching many hours each day at Chautauqua, 
he also gives a series of interpretative recitals there, in- 
cluding the masterpieces of violin literature from the 
earliest to the most modern composers. On July it he 
appeared at a faculty recital, together with Ernest Hutche- 
son, Horatio Connell and others, while on July 28 Mr. 
Marcosson will play with the New York Symphony Or 
chestra. 








Moller Pipe Organs 


For churches, colleges, schools, theatres 
and residences. The highest grade in- 


struments. Booklets and specifications on request. M. P. Moller, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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fects. Anita Peters Wright, ballet mistress, is training a 
large group of her dancers. The comic opera is to be 
staged upon floating barges; barges will also be used for 
boxes, and accommodation for 10,000 spectators “— be 
made in the natural amphitheater of soggy ar lawns 
ee the lake. The soloists include the followi 
Robert Battison, Charles Bullotti, Henry Perry, Allen 
Seiger, Marion Vecki, Stella Jellica and Alvina Barth. 
Dorrre, Trio Hearp at TALENT Cus. 

The American Talent Club presented its second program 
recently at the club studio, House of Commons, when 
numbers were of nay, by the Dorffel Trio. Wade Williams, 
piano, and gy npg vocal, two members of the 
Junior Talent Club, red. Interpretative readings 
were given by Fenny | ard Miller. The senior singers 
included Rolle Bonnington, Sumner Hughes, Merle Gray, 
Mrs. J. M. McGregor and Herbert Welland. Both of these 
clubs are planning to co-operate with the great musical 
celebration to veterans of the world war to be given Sep- 
tember 9. 

Fine Sovoists at St. Paut’s Concert, 

Under the auspices of the choir of St. Paul’s Swedish 
Lutheran Church, an unusually gstmbavebte concert was 
given in the Auditorium Opera House, June 10, by Joel 
ee wg baritone; Alice Davies Endriss, violinist ; 
Esther Hjelte, pianist and accompanist, and the Svea 
Male Chorus. Mr. Mossberg sang selections from Han- 
del, Grieg, Grondahl, Laemboke, Hallen, etc. The Svea 
Male Chorus, directed by G. A. Peterson, was heard in 
a couple of very effective numbers. Esther Hielte, be- 
sides accompanying the soloists, played Rubinstein’s A 
minor barcarolle and Chopin's F sharp impromptu. The 
violin numbers by Alice Davies Endriss were “Deep 
River,” Coleridge-Taylor ; “Spanish Dance,” Rehfeld ; 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois.” Mr. Mossberg brou it the program to a close 
with a group of Swedish songs. 

Stupio Rectrats. 

Stella Howell, of Berkeley, divided her pupils this sea- 
son into two groups for her annual recital, and gave two 
programs at her Harper street studio last week, t the pupils 
who participated being as follows: Andrew Geishaker, 
Charline Ramey. pwd Bete ht, Elinor Webber, Gene- 
vieve Cramer, Alf. Go roline Adams, Genevieve 
Webb, Frances Eddy rain Rodenberger, Dorothy Col- 
lins, Miriam Healey, Roger Segrue, James Healey, Sylvia 
Leland, Ann Bruce, Delta Woodfill, Frances Alston, Wal- 
ter Woodfill, Frances Fechter, Doris Shaw, Dorothy Bur- 
rell, Florence Murphey, Ruth Muller, Helen Burrell, 
Wallace Rose, Laurice Branscombe, Alice Rodenberger, 
Mary Whitsett, Mabel Maclean, Gwendolyn Stevenson, 
Phyllis Gray, Elfrieda Cooper. 

A juvenile musicale by voice and piano pupils of 
Georgina Wilkie, of the Wilkie Studios, was given June 
19 at Hotel Oakland, when the following took part: Vocal 
numbers—Marian Stone, Jeanne Taylor, Doris Curtis; 
piano selections—Clarisso and Margaret Collier, D’Arcy 
Hunt, Geraldine Demarel, Billy Brooke, Jean Steahle, 
Rodney Allen, Dorothy King Jenkins, Baba 


stein, Margaret Gauge, John Truman, Nadine Johnson, 
Clorinda Strickler, Myrtle Luce, Eleanor Marolf, Maxine 
Mason, Grace Edwards, Frances Curtis, Doris Curtis, Etta 
Twomey, Grace Showalter, Vyra Bloomfield. 

Aileen Murphy recently presented a group of her pupils 
in an afternoon of music at her Tulare street studio. 
Among the children who ed were Lucille Tasset, Bea- 
trice Adair, Dorothy Kuhlmeyer, Weston Benner, Ethel 
Weiss, Frieda Schoeppe, Anne Freeman, Grace Weiss, 
Lois Wilcox, Henry Kuhlmeyer, Beatrice McInerny. 

Pupils of Janet Rowan Hale were heard recently | in re- 
cital at Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. The participants, 
who ranged in age from six to sixteen years, were as fol- 
lows: Donald and Jack Brown, Eleanor Fay, Josephine 
Vawter, Lona Druehl, Sedgely Thornbury, Virginia 
Leffingwell, Mary Meyer, Roberta Duncan, Harmony 
Druehl, Isabel Hegar, Esther Mosher, Genevieve Druehl, 
Margaret Carroll, Helen Thomas, Victor Rau, Marjorie 
Young, Marion Handy. 

Jessie Dean Moore aioe several of her vocal pupils 
in a recital, June 24, at the Overseas sf, Re eley. 
Those participating were Alyce Martyn, Mrs. J. W. Por- 
ter, Mrs. W. S. Watkins, Jessie Harry, Marion ag 
Marie C. Adamina, Mrs. P. H. Treleaven, Mrs. E. Gos- 
sard, J. W. Porter, Dr. Charles R. Bennette, Leslie Quick. 

Piano pupils of Helen McNitt gave a recital recently at 
her studio on Fairmount avenue. Taking part in the pro- 
ram were the following: Clare and Margaret Jo: uth 
Fitter, Miriam Phillips, Inez Miller, Priscilla ohnston, 
Helen Cather, Manzanita Gilliham, Grace Thomas. Little 
Miss Fitter, age ten, pevet an original composition. Miss 
Miller won the prize or this. year’s.class work, 

Elizabeth Simpson recently = resented one of her more 
talented piano pupils, Helen Merchant, at her Berkeley 
studio. Isabelle Elliot, soprano, assisted Miss Merchant. 

A concert of chamber music was given at Wheeler Hall 
by the Pasmore Trio on July 9, under the atispices of the 
music and dramatic committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

New Orcanist Wins Favor. 

George B. Edwards, recently appointed organist of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, land, has rapidly won 
his way to the hearts of his audiences by reason of the ex- 

cellent quality of his work and his ial personality. He 
has enthusiasm and big plans for developing the musical 
life of the church in the fall and winter. 

‘Concert ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR I9I9Q-20. 

Miss Z. W. Potter, Oakland concert manager, announces 
two series of concerts for the coming season. These in- 
clude the fifth season of the Artists’ Concerts Series, un- 
der the auspices of the music section of the Oakland 
Teachers’ Association, and the initial season of the Trio 
of Great Artists. Miss Potter will also present John 
Hand, the tenor, at a date to be announced later. 

LT adh ne ig og etl lig we ow 
Artists’ Concert es Ww: u an 
Merle Alcock, October; Helen Stanley, January; Minne- 
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lis S Orchestra, Feb 
ch; Alfred and Thi sal ate fom 
’ The Trio of Great pec kigesg resent Sousa’s Band 


November, Duncan Dancers and George Coen in De 
cember, and Riccardo Stracciari in April. 
Cuurcu Music. 

The vested choir and soloists of ~ First Congrega- 
omen Nee pein > — voli J “4 
gave —_ ic on une 23, 

Pico fh Bn a Saree ay pi Wave,” 

Ye ag ai Randegger. The 
Gouned “2 gee now didmonales for the 0 br eight weeks’ va- 
cation. 

Sunday evening, June 29, the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church held a Bans service with demobilization of its 
service flag. he chorus choir rendered special 
musical numbers and Herman ke Brouwer led the congre- 
gation in community singi 

At the Universalist Chur une 22, the children of 
the Sunday school gave a pe al program. Elsie Breed 
was heard in piano solos. 

A special service in celebration of the signing of the 
peace treaty took place at the First Baptist anes Berke- 
ley, Sunday, ee 29, when the choir rendered s _ Se- 
lections and Lydia Sturtevant sang the “Marseillaise.” 

Notes. 

The Athenian Male Quartet, Eugene Blanchard, accom- 
panist, has filled me engagements of late. These vocal- 
ists are always warmly received, 

The members of the chorus choir of the Eighth Avenue 
Methodist Church are busy tbe rem Ballard’s oratorio 
from the Ninety-first Psalm, Esameneet next Sunday, 
under the direction of M. 

Edith Benjamin, Oakland gol is making much 
progress in the study of pi in New York Ci 

Preparations are being made by the Rotary Clu ‘to en- 
tertain the Whitney Boys’ Chorus, which, accompanied by 
two brass bands, is expected to visit Oaklan the last 
week in July. Fourteen hundred bo s, in charge of the 
Rev. H. K. Whitney, founder of the chorus, will come 
on_five special trains. 

The choir of the South Berkeley Community Center 
presented “A Musical Review of 1919” June 22, consist- 
ing of numbers selected by the congregation from music 
presented during the past six months, 

The Oakland Municipal Band gave the third annual 
concert at the Masonic Home at Decoto recently, under 
the direction of the associate director, Dexter Wright. 

On the fourteenth floor of Oakland’s City Hall is lo- 
cated the isolation ward and hospital of the women’s de- 
partment of the jail, The authorities are asking for a 
second hand piano. Communications should be sent in 
care of Dr. Jones, Jail Hospital, City Hall, Oakland, Cal. 

Will correspondents please notice that my address is 
now 4665 Dolores avenue, Oakland, Cal.? B.A. T. 
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D. A. R. Flag Day Program Interesting 


The Flag Day program of the Jamaica, L. I., Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, in the 
beautiful and historic King’s: Manor, was presented by 
Captain Hamilton of the Salvation ‘Army, the adopted 
daughter of Commander Evangeline Booth; Professor 
Parks, of Adelphi and Columbia, and Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart. Mrs. Eberhart stressed particularly her opin- 
ion that the future of the various forms at Aaueas 
art lay in the hands of patriotic American women. Her 
talk was illustrated by Constance Eberhart, soprano, 
and Marcella Geon, accompanist, in excerpts from Cad- 
man’s opera, “Shanewis.” Mrs. Eberhart has been 
asked to give a longer talk on the same subject before 
the Musical Society of Queens Borough next January. 


Hempel to Climb Canadian Rockies 


Frieda Hempel, who is now at Loon Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, will leave August 1 for Banff, Canada, to 
visit lovely Lake Louise and do her first climbing in 
the Canadian Rockies. The prima donna has climbed 
the Jungfrau and the Matterhorn, and is a fearless 
mountaineer. One of the oldest Canadian guides is to 
lead—or perhaps follow— Miss Hempel over the rugged 
trails of the Northwest. 
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Chappell & Co., New York 


“The Road That Brought You to Me,” Bernard Ham- 
blen 


As a straightforward and oy En the. ballad this song 
poe ay to commend to the pub! he yore, which are 
written composer, have the ee te rm of pensiveness an 
are filled with imagery. The melody is natural and contains no 
intervals or other progressions that will give the singer any trouble 
to sing. It is a tune that can easily be remembered and its pop- 
ular waltz rhythm makes it ingratiating to most hearers, The two 
Heo all 4 alike and there is a short coda on an effective 


high, ‘ot 
tA Pra; er for Those at Sea,” “Jesus of Ngee, hs 
2 Wings.” “0 "Babe Divine" “Cost eden otne 
sacred songs, of which five oo ‘aeeds b 
nature a com r of mel- 
natural to ees all that 


Me eeathneatal i" passages” ¢ Teves 
‘and. to rh ha 
tte aches ¥ ve more of the wily of 


music these six sacred songs Bernard 

a matter of Let io een fi their 

2 well aware t h 

ot composed a ivan’s “Lost or a Gounod’s ‘ “There 

Is a Np eee Hill Far Away: * He has composed songs that will 

give genuine ion to many whose opportunities for hearin 

the world’s best music have not been as great as a New Yor 

music critic’s, These songs rve the attention of singers who 

have to entertain “gatherings of pe le who have not heen very 

extensively educa to the me of the quat. masters’ sacred 
songs. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Barre, Vt., July 7, 1919.—The violin pupils of Mrs. Ed- 
Ww j 4 parlors of 











win W. Br gave an enjoyable recital in the 

the Vincitia Club, July 2. Gladys Gale was the accom- 

panist, and those who appeared included nd Ro- 

Rian talare’ Hats, Cat, Stanmore’ Ericuens ens 
igre rv ate, Stanho am, Merna 

Walbridge, Dalton White, ‘Thelma Patch, Harty Fine, 

Ferrel Murray, Arthur Crawford, Velma Campbell, Ger- 


trude Nichols and Vera Lyman. The Waterbury Mando- 
lin Club also contributed to the program. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bur! Vt., July 7, 1919—Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Nichols, of the music school at the University of Ver- 
mont, are planning to give a series of five joint recitals 
during the summer session, which will be open to the pub- 
lic of the city. 

Canton, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

El Paso, Tex., June 25, 1919.—The Italian Grand Op- 
era Company brought to a successful close its run in this 
city on June 22, The repertory included “Aida,” “Barber 
of Seville,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” and 
the company numbered among its members Beatrix Piz- 
zorni, Luis De Ibarguen, Eugenio Ramirez, Arturo Mon- 
dragon, Tina Paggi, Eduardo Lejarazu, Alfredo Graziani, 
with Ignazio Del Castillo as director of the company. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Missoula, Mont., July 3, 1919.—The first of a series of 
recitals to be given » the summer session at the 
State University School of Music took place on Tuesday 
evening, July 1, in the University Auditorium, when mem- 
bers of the faculty were heard in a program of much ar- 
tistic worth. Josephine Swenson, pianist; Grace White, 
composer-violinist; De Loss Smith, baritone, with Mrs. 
De Loss Smith as accompanist, were the participants, and 
thorough ability characterized the performance of their 
numbers. Miss Swenson played a group of Grieg and one 
of Chopin. Miss Whiting was heard in the Bruch con- 
certo, op. 26, “Three Descriptions from Browning,” of her 
own composition, “Love Song” (Grieg), and “Old Bruin” 
(Burleigh). Songs by Boyd, Burleigh, Mach, Guion and 
Aylward were sung by Mr. Smith. Mrs. Smith’s accom- 
panying was sympathetic and skillful. 

Miami, Fla., July 7, 1919.—The Miami Symphony Or- 
chestra and the “Y” Singers, two large musical organiza- 
tions, joined both the State and National Federations of 
Music Clubs last week. These two clubs, the Children’s 
Music Club, the Woman's Club, the Florida Conservatory 
of Music, the Miami church choirs and the Chamber of 
Commerce, all combined in sending invitations by wire 
to the National Federation of Music Clubs, in session last 
week at Peterboro, to hold the next Biennial Music Fes- 
tival in Miami, Fla. 

B. H. Chase, manager of the Miami branch of the Tur- 
ner Music Company, is visiting in Columbus, Ga. Mr. 
Chase expects to stop in Atlanta on his return in the 
interest of booking artists for the Miami Symphony 
Orchestra for the coming season. 

Zenia Wolfsohn, a favorite young singer, is spending 
her summer in New York. 

The Children’s Music Club held an interesting meeting 
on July 5. Musical games held the attention of the mem- 
bers and guests, and many will try for the prize offered 
for the best reproduction of one of the games, the blocks to 
be made by the members. Phonetic drills and voice work 
also occupied some of the hour. 

The Arion Quartet and Phelps Hopkins, bass, furnished 
music for the Fourth of July celebration, and the bands 
led in the ‘grand parades. 

Mrs, Ralph Fuzzard is training the Girls’ Riverside Club 
in chorus singing. 

The following program was rendered by the Miami 
Symphony Orchestra, with Maurice Karp conducting, on 
July 8: “Our Favorite Regiment,” Erth; “Tesora Mio,” 
Becucci ; “Humoresque,” Dvorak; selection from “Martha,” 
Flotow; prelude from “The Deluge,” Saint-Saéns, and 
the ballet music from “Faust,” Gounod, Mrs, Ralph Fuz- 
zard sang “A Little Song of Love,” Erdody. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Ogden, Utah.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ote.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Rutland, Vt., July 7, 1919.—The vocal pupils of Mrs. 
C. T. Brown appeared in recital recently. Those who took 
part were Ellen Chapleau, Clara Hunt, Rita Abare, Cath- 
erine Curtis, Margaret Rogers, Helen Leahey, Vera 
Tower, Ernest Reed and Harold Bean. 

Mugridge, of Regina, Saskatchewan, Cau., a well 
known violinist, has been engaged as the leader of the 
orchestra at the Grand Theater. 

St. Albans, Vt., July 7, 1919.—The piano pupils of 
Winifred H were heard in a successful recital at the 
Verulan Club house, July 1. The program included some 
twenty performers, 

Edward H. Olsen, who has been studying the violin un- 
der Leopold Auer in New York, is at his home in this city 
for the summer. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tampa, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 


Madden, Klibansky Pupil, Gives Recital 


Lotta Madden, artist from the Sergei Klibansky stu- 
dios, a fortnight ago gave a most interesting song re- 
cital for the students at the Institute of Analiea usic, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean. Mme. Madden was in excel- 
lent voice, and again revealed her fine powers of inter- 
pretation and characterization. She has made big 
strides in her art, and her teacher, Sergei Klibansky, 
has reason to be very proud of this exponent of his art 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 








Who did it, Percival Monger? Of course, I mean 
the caricature of yourself everybody had a glimpse of 
Sunday evening at the Stadium. 

By the by! Saw Lois Willoughby at the Stadium Fri- 
day night. Did you find the restaurant you were hunt- 
ing for Sunday night at r1roth and Amsterdam avenue? 

Overseas work must have done Florence Nelson the 
world of good. On the Avenue, Friday, she looked 
prettier than ever. Noticed she carried a photograph- 
er’s envelope. Were they snapshots? 

Saw P. A. Tirindelli and his wife, also Harold Morris 
and his wife, at one of the Columbia University concerts 
last week, all of them evidently quite enthusiastic over 
the program they had listened to. 

Can’t imagine why Clarence Lucas, the distinguished 
Canadian composer, suddenly took it into his head to sail 
for England on Saturday. I rather suspect that the cli- 
mate over there is not quite as dry as here. Wouldn't July 
1st have been a better time for sailing? 

The crew of the R-34 must have been hunting for the 
Musicar Courter office on Wednesday night, a week ago, 
when it hovered over Thirty-ninth street and Fifth ave- 
ber of musicians stretch- 
ing their necks to get a final glimpse at the big “blimp.” 

It is a good thing that Conductor Volpe has some all- 
around, general utility musicians in his orchestra. At the 
Stadium, on Wednesday night, a week ago, when the audi- 
ence demanded an encore of Emily Gresser, and the or- 
chestral parts could not be found, it was a real delight to 
see one of the bass viol players lay down his instrument 
and offer assistance. No wonder the audience ap- 
plauded him; he proved an able accompanist. 

Wonder if Mme. Soder-Hueck was looking for some 
new stars to add to her personal collection when I saw 
her Monday night on Fifth avenue, gazing skyward? 

Philip Gordon, were you flirting the other night at 
Broadway and Eightieth street, or did you know the dog 
with the girl? 

Saw Jack Lang, the composer, coming out of one of the 
big Broadway theatrical buildings last week with a broad 
smile on his face. Another show accepted? 

These cool summer mornings, while the rest of the 
neighborhood is running for trolleys, subways and the 
like, Harold Morris just seems to delight in running 


scales. He’s up so early each morning that I’m beginning 
to wonder if he goes to bed at all. bin 
Someone wrote me a postal. Wanted to know if S. H 


(at the end of these items) really meant ‘anything. “It” 
(it’s a “he’s” writing with a “she’s” vocabulary) suggested 
the S. H. might stand for “Sure Horrid,” “Smart Herrod,” 
“Spare Him,” “Somebody Hiding,” “Solid Head,” “Sore 
Head,” “Sweet Heart,” etc. Why not cali me S’am H’and 
wich, and be done with it? 

Bumped into two of Jessie Fenner Hill's star pupils 
Saturday afternoon at the McAlpin Hotel, They were both 
Julias—Julia Silvers and Julia Laurence. About dinner 
time Monday I saw the latter flying by in a taxi with some 
one old enough to be her “father.” 

Got a good glimpse at Janpolsky, the baritone, walking 
along the Avenue on Monday. Later I saw Percy Hemus 
also, 

Little Gertrude Sylvan, the clever pianist, was seen com 
ing out of the Subway at Thirty-fourth street, Tuesday. 


Certainly, I saw Andres De Segurola at the Stadium 
Monday night. 


Classical programs are fine, and everybody thinks so, 
but you ought to have seen the hand-clapping and heard 
the “honks” of the autos when Goldman's Band played 
“Smiles” as an encore on Monday night at an gy 

S. H., Jr 


Polak to Assist Matzenauer at Ocean Grove 

Emil J. Polak, the accompanist and coach, will assist 
Margaret Matzenauer at her recital on July 19 at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium. 


OPPORTUNITIES 














WANTED—A young lyric soprano, for 
concert company now forming. Only 
singers with experience considered. Ad- 


dress. “A. M. S.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—A vocal teacher by a large 
and well known Conservatory of Music 
in the Middle West. A man of strong 
personality, as well as musical equip- 
ment. This is a good place for the right 
man. Communications will be treated 
confidentially. Address “S. I. M.,” care 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth avenie, 
New York. 
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(Continued from page 35.) 
get together in the contagion of his big nature and becqme good 
tellows whether or no, A 

Mr. Middletan is not only a man and a good fellow, which, con- 
sidering the fact that he belongs to the concert giving fraternity, is 
saying a good deal, but he is more, much more, Arthur Middleton 
is an artist, He is an artist’s artist, but his appeal is to any one 
who enjoys singing. There is no refinement, no charm in the 
art of song, foreign to his artistry. As an example and object 
lesson to young singers and students of singing, better a day of 
Arthur Middleton than a cycle of all the operatic macstros and 
prima donnas possible to mention, . 

Mr, Middleton's performance last evening was up to his own 
mark, which statement, to persons ordinarily informed musically, 
tells the story. The singer's noble voice plastically reflected every 
mood of the constantly varying, highly diversified program. Dic- 
tion, phrasing, nuance were ali managed with consummate skill 
und finesse, Perfect ari concealed art, which is not a bad defini- 
tion of artistry. There was impressive range of dynamics. Rhyth- 
mic sparkle brightened musicaily rhythmic poise, Lyric and dra- 
matic values were held in fine adjustment. Classical mugic was 


delivered with the classic taste befitting its stately dignity. odern 
things were touched with appropriate flexibility of style. Negro 
spirituals were sung in such manner as sharply to focus their 
ingenuous piety om pathos, their whimsical and picturesque sug- 


gestiveness From first to last Mr. Middleton’s performance was 
a pleasure without alloy. 





Another Schumann-Heink Triumph 
The following reports from the San Francisco’ papers 
tell of the latest Schumann-Heink triumph when the fa- 
mous prima donna sang in a performance of “Elijah” at 
the Greek Theater in Berkeley, Cal., preceding this ap- 
pearance with a near-recital of her own: 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink was one cause of the gathering of 
music lovers. That became evident in the waves of applause that 
swept toward her at her first entrance for the concert numbers 
that prefaced the choral work. It was a welcome warm and hearty, 
acknowledged by the diva with her characteristic naturalness of 
response—a wide gesture of the arms as if to enfold the gift of 
good will. And the measure of applause thereafter gave her the 
preference over all others. 

Her voice was in full plentitude of power—clear, sonorous and 
colorful. As one listened to its clarity of timbre and purity of 
tone, it was hard to realize that this was the voice of one who 
celebrated her fifty-ninth birthday last Sunday, who has _ been 
singing pretendoasiy for forty-six years. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sings ever from her generous heart, making her artistry vital and 
affecting. 

She - us a forgotten aria from Mozart's “Titus,” Bach's “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” Secchi’s “When Two That Love Are 
Parted,” exquisitely phrased and shaded, John Alden Carpenter's 
“Home Road,” Pasternack’s arrangement of Hh a and Rogers’ 
“When Pershing’s Men Go Marching Into Picardy.” In the last 
she was splendidly dramatic, carrying her auditors so completely 
with her that when they arose at the fragment of the national 
anthem in the closing bars of the accompaniment, they swept spon- 
taneously with her into a swelling utterance of the anthem itself. 
After her recall, she sang “When the Boys Come Houme.”’—San 
Francisco Examiner, June 22, 1919. 





Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the visiting artist, sang the role of 
the Angel in the oratorio, but preceded the work with a list of 
concert classics and simple songs that aroused her audience to 
great enthusiasm. 

One expects a singer's powers to wane with a reasonable number 
of years, but Schumann-Heink showed a dynamic force yesterday 
that seems impossible of ever waning. She excels while under a 
dramatic tension, though there is a tenderness in those songs of 
the day that appeal to all hearts, Her list included the overture 
of Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro,” an aria from that composer's 
“Titus,” Bach's “My Heart Ever Faithful,” and the sentiment of 
Secchi in his “When Two That Love Are Parted.” 

She sounded the patriotic impulse through John Alden Carpen- 
ter's “The Home Road,” “Taps” and “When Pershing’s Men Go 
Marching Into Picardy.” 

The oratorio as a whole was an excelient presentation, There was 
@ generous opportunity to hear the ecclesiastical tones of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, whose first recitative, “Elijah, Get Thee Hence,” 
was given with authority and color. The impressive “O Rest in the 
Lord” is one that has for years been included on her concert pro- 
game and perhaps, more than anything she offers, is filled with the 
devout spirit.—-San Francisco Chronicle, Sunday, June 22, 1919. 


Daisy Nellis Plays with Charm and Poise 
Daisy Nellis; a youn American pianist, who has been 
on tour in vaudeville during the past season, is meeting 
with pronounced success wherever she appears. Some 
recent press comments follow: 
Daisy Nellis was warmly received. She played in exquisite 


mood and skillfully and brilliantly presented her program.—Port- 
land Oregonian. 





Daisy Nellis is just a wisp of a girl, but she has tremendous 
gener and plays with the assurance and freedom of a feminine 
*aderewski,—Portland Telegram, 





Her light passages are especially enjoyable and reflect the Ganz 
influence. She plays with charm and poise and shows a fine mental 
conception of the moods of the composer.—Los Angeles Express. 





I wondered yesterday, when there were rolling from beneath 
her skillful young fingers such difficult things as MacDowell’s 
“Concert” etude and Liszt's “Twelfth Rhapsody,” if these were not 
above the mood, if not above the heads, of a vaudeville audience, 
but it seemed not, for at the last she had to respond to a most 
prolonged and noisy recall.—Los Angeles Times. 





Daisy Nellis plays with a brilliance and vigor of execution 
entirely belying her fragile appearance.—Los Angeles Examiner. 

After Miss Nellis completed her engagement at the 
Orpheum in Los Angeles, the Times of that city contained 
an interview with her. The pianist has achieved a distinct 
success in vaudeville, and she says she has accomplished 
it by adhering to her musical ideals. A few of Miss Nellis’ 
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From Old Japan 
By MARY TURNER SALTER, $1.25 

The peculiar fascination emanating from the Far East is 
very apparent in these typically Japanese songs. They are 
light in the sense that there is daintiness, delicacy of color 
aud a certain buoyancy of development. Yet there is seri- 
ousness of purpose in the cleverly arranged voice melodies 
and accom nts whic stantly suggest what is intended 
—the various phases of the subtle Japanese character, 

The six songs are sure to be most welcome to the artist 
who enjoys something that is different, but which conveys 
no hint of the eccentric. 

TO YOU—Charles T. Ferry. .s0 (2 keys) 

Unaffectedly simple, but a° song that will linger in the 
memory. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO.,, Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street . . Chicago 
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remarks to the Times representative are reproduced here- 
with: 

The audiences in the vaudeville theaters are anxious to hear 
good music, but they want to know that you regard them as sym- 
pathetic hearers and that you are willing to meet them on neutral 
territory. Many concert artists make the mistake of assuming an 
antagonistic attitude toward their audiences while they are touring 
in vaudeville, and therein lies their apparent failure to please. 
The audience is naturally unreceptive when they feel that you are 
cold toward them. 





American and European Triumphs of Dr. Lulek 


The last time Dr. Fery Lulek, prominent vocal teacher 
and singer of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, the Herald of that city wrote of him: 

Dr. Fery Lulek’s first public appearance in Aeolian Hall last 
evening was one to cause his audience a great deal of pleasure, 
for the baritone has a voice and knows how to use it to the best 
effect. He first sang a group of Schubert and Schumann, and his 
interpretations of “Der Doppelgaenger” and “Die Beiden Grena- 
diere” aroused considerable enthusiasm. His voice, naturally of 
fine quality, is enhanced by a sense of proportion which he brings 
to bear on every note. His production of tone and the shades of 
color made his audience linger until all possibility of another encore 
was gone. 

Some of the press notices received Dr. Lulek in 
Europe indicate in what esteem he is held there, as fol- 
lows: 

If the first concert given by the celebrated singer, Doctor Lulek, 
was @ great success, ihe second, given at the Salle Aeolian, was a 
real triumph. In fact, the great singer was unsurpassable in a 
series of choice lieder by Brahms and Richard Strauss.—Le Gaulois, 


Paris. 





Great success, Tuesday, at the Salle Aeolian, for the celebrated 
baritone, Dr. Fery Lulek. His beautiful voice, rich and sonorous, 
captivated the fashionable and artistic audience that a 
filled the Salle. The interpretations were most remarkable. octor 
Lulek’s style, ever adequate to the work interpreted, together with 
the incomparable charm of his diction, places him in the very front 
rank of great singers.—Le Figaro, Paris. 





Doctor Lulek possesses a baritone voice of wide range, over 
which he has obtained sure control, An earnest and cultivated 
singer.—The Daily Telegraph, London. 





Doctor Lulek can give expression to feeling with his voice. That 
organ is capable of musical tone. To songs of serious cast, the 
singer’s fullest sympathies are given.—Morning Post, London. 





Dr. Fery Lulek’s tone production is natural, his pronunciation 
clear and distinct and his interpretations are full of warmth and 
intellectuality, The singer charmed and captivated his large audi- 
ence.—Boersen-Zeitung, Berlin, 





Dr. Fery Lulek’s song recital was a splendid success. The artist 
possesses a powerful baritone of wide compass which he uses with 
taste and discretion.—Berlin Local Anzeiger. 





The pleasing and favorable impression which Doctor Lulek cre- 
ated was due not alone to his rich and beautiful baritone organ, 
ery to the art in which his vocal gift was displayed.—Vienna Tage- 

att. 





At the orchestra concert with Ondrizek yesterday, Dr, Fery 
Lulek’s superb bass voice and splendid vocal art won for him an 
ovation.—Vienna Salonblatt. 





His well rounded baritone disclosed warmth of feeling and ten- 
derness.—Leipzieger Tageblatt, Leipzig. 





Lulek understands how to display his sympathetic organ in a 
truly artistic manner, not only as regards declamation, but interpre- 
tation as well.—Wiesbadener Zeitung, Wiesbaden. 





He possesses a most sympathetic, finely cultivated bass-baritone, . 


an ideal of well balanced and equalized technic, warmth of feeling 
and high artistic waderstending, One can hardly ask for more than 
this. It was a treat to hear him.—General Anzeiger, Braslau, 


On September 10 this thoroughly efficient vocal peda- 
gogue will open a studio in New York, and he already 
is assured of a very large class. 


Ida Geer Weller a Magnetic Artist 
In reviewing various concert appearances of Ida Geer 
Weller, mezzo-contralto, the press of New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo paid her the following glowing tributes: 
nit an interpretative artist, Mrs. Weller ranks high.—New York 
ribune. 





Her intonation is excellent and her enunciation is one of the 
outstanding features of her singing.—Pittsburgh D/spatch. 





Mrs, Weller has artistic poise. and finish and the quality of hei 
voice is even and pleasing.—Pittsburgh Index. 








She sings with a ical intelligence, vocal lence and gripping 
magnetism that will carry her audience invariably.—Buffalo xpress. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Gives Musicale 

Jessie Fenner Hill gave a musicale in her residence stu- 
dio, 1425 Broadway, New York, on Friday evening, June 
13, which was her last of the season. As is always the 
case at Mrs. Hill’s musicales, a vety large audience at- 
tended. 

One of the features of the concert was the talk given 
by Louis Hallett on “Dramatic and Physical Training for 
Stage Technic, Grace and Development of Personality,” 
which was illustrated by Miss Francois. Irma Fenner 
made a good impression with her interpretation number. 

The three new singers who were heard for the first 
time were Emma Bremer, Freda Andersen and Henrietta 
Rhinehart, their fine quality of voices revealing the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Hill's training. Others who a red 
were Adele Cohan, Florence Donovan, Elizabeth ughes 
and Gladys Hahn in the soprano list. The contraltos 
were Mae Ford, Julia Forrest and Mrs. N. W. Leard. 

The program contained numbers by Hahn, Gilberte, 
Godard, Spross, Robyn, Branscomb, Mildenberg, Wood, 
Lehmann, Squire, Clark, Burleigh, Warford, Arditi, No- 
gero, Meyerbeer, Scott, Ferrari and La Forge. 

Misses Cohan and Hahn, who have been heard before 
in these recitals, showed great progress in style and in- 
terpretation. isses Forrest and Ford both revealed 
voices of d depth and warmth, rendering their num- 


bers with fine insight of the requirements of “song sing- 
ing.” Lina Coen accompanied. : 


July 17, 1919 





inquiries received, 


{Recently there have been many 
the writers asking to have the answers returned by let- 
ter. It has already been stated that this “be 
done. All letters received are answered at rect gud a 


date as possible. ially, where have 
to be consulted to obtain reliable data, there must be 
delay in answering.—Editor’s Note.] 


MeEmorIAL BUILDINGS. 


“I have been appointed a member of our local music club, 
which plans the building of a memorial and municipal building 
to be used, we hope, Le musical as well as other purposes. 
As a member of the committee appo:nted for this purpose, 
can yeu give me any information regarding memorial build- 
ings?’ 

After every war there comes a demand for memorials, tributes 
to those who have served the country, as well as to those who lost 
their lives in a war. Previously there has been no concerted action, 
but each community has erected a monument, usually with little 
regard to artistic merit, so long as it was something that served to 
show the loyal feeling of a community whose metnbers were closely 
associated with the heroes of the time. 

Early last year there was more or less discussion as to what 
sort of memorials would be most fitting to commemorate the part 
taken by the men of this country in their sacrifice for the sake 
of a principle. Various suggestions were made, but not all were 

ractical, nor beautiful, while large amounts of money would have 

en spent with doubtful results. That some concerted action was 
necessary was keenly felt by many people, but. it remained for 
about one hundred representative citizens from. all parts of the 
country to P ay in forming the National Committee on Memorial 
Buildings “for living tributes to those who served in the great war 
for liberty and democracy.” The object of this organization was 
to assist and advise States and communities upon appropriate war 
memorials, Recently this committee amalgamated with the War 
Camp Community Ml a which has also been active in advising 
about memorials and has done excellent work in explaining the 
idea to the communities with which it has been connected. The 
estion that these memorial cdifices should be called Liberty 
Buildings has met with generous response from all parts of the 
United States, many cities and towns having signified their intenti 
of erecting a building to be used as a community house, with pro- 
vision for art, music and drama under the same roof. In certain 
events portions of these buildings could also be used as a Town 
Hall, as well as the headquarters of local and national charities and 
societies, 

In large cities the central building is out of the question, con- 
sequently a city memorial community house would necessarily be 
planned, primarily for large civic needs, leaving the ‘residential 
sections to build their memorials in the form of neighborho 
houses or district clubs. 

In the small town the problem is simpler. Organizations that 
could not afford to maintain separate buildings could share in the 
various “luxuries” incidental to modern public buildings. The pos- 
sibilities of such buildings as educational centers, with art exhi- 
bitions, concerts, gymnasiums, lectures, motion pictures, dramatic 
performances, etc., are valuable assets in any community, the social 
activities bringing about better local conditions of interest to every 
one. In fact, there is no limit to the use for which such buildings 
could be detoted, particularly where there are no hand work 
classes in the public schools, Every sort of manual training from 
sewing to wood carving could be taught, and it would appear that 
the communities which speedily erect a Liberty Building will hel 
advance their own welfare and that of the country, since all ad- 
vancement in education means adv t in nat 1 life. 

In their Bulletin No. 2 the committee, whose name, by the way, 
has been changed to the Advisory Committee on Memorial Build- 
ings, have a page of “Don'ts,” or rather of “Suggested Don'ts.” The 
first one is of great importance so that there shall not be a lack 
of originality or usefulness in the buildings. It is: “Don’t model 
the community house after that of another city. Your needs are 
peculiar to your community, and your memorial must be original 
and individual.” Another “Don’t” makes a suggestion as to plan- 
ning for future expansion. Do not fail to do this. 

More than 170 communities have signified their intention of 
erecting war memorial buildings, of which approximately 130 are 
in the form of community buildings and Bes te wees There are 
already in existence sixty ity buildings that are not memo- 
rials, but Show. how practical the idea is, Statistics from the 
Advisory Committee on Memorial Buildings show that up to the 
resent time there have been 152 madmorial buildings decided upon. 

he edifices already erected or nearly completed are: 

New Jersey State—A $250,000 assembly hall, the money raised by 
popular ‘subscription, under the supervision of the State House 
Commission, his building is in course of construction. 

Buffalo, N. Y., is erecting a memorial community house to cost 
$150,000, open to all men, women and children. This building is 
being erected by the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 

Seattle, Wash.—Victory Memorial Cathedral, to. cost $500,000, is 
being erected by St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. The Stes e unici- 
pal Art Society unanimously endorsed a municipal auditorium as 
a city memorial, 

Troy, N. Y.—A community h i i i 
PR f unity house for service men is being 

St. Joseph, Mich.—A memorial community building dedica 
veterans of the Civil, Spanish-American ead World’ War ge 
pleted and was opened on Decoration Day, 1919. 

Aberdeen, Wash.—Liberty Auditorium and Red Cross T | 
was erected by popular subscription a i ‘ en | 
pee BE agg © eA a a — nd contributed labor and 
tobe fected. A comprehensive memorial community building is 

errill, is.—Liberty Club House, completed in Ja 

bomn. cormany gpenet. 2 was somes by pee Po Ba id ‘es 
» Conn., will remodel its isti 
$10,000 for 3 comunity ae existing hall at a cost of 
rimfie it. —, ndsome Memori i ildi 
dedicated during the week of era aan sta Sensing wee 
—— eh liberty building to cost $10,000 is under con- 
city - i wi ¢ a complete community center, with space for 
_ Hollis, Long Island, and Fremont, Mich., will shortly erect build- 











ings. 
Of the 1§2 buildin lread i 
auiitorians, Bee pm ke ig y ao upon, on, epee tour 
vide ween municipal office and community buildin Y M. 
C. A.’s, museum d librari i ange ; 
and churches with on . en hospitals, armories, chapels 
ewark, N. J., about three igears ago, t bond 
$1,500,000 for the erection of a mew chy a bulldina® 4 
the same time the Newark Musicians’ Club started a fund for a 
pow ipe organ, to which the society. itself contributed nearly 
1,000, Just before America entered the war the lard was pur- 
pense Pm Bn re beieoes raced, but up to date it has not been 
e orga mon 

remains in the bank "untouched. The location “tthe “propel 
uilding has lang been a question for a . 

der, owner and editor of the Newark rae Bh veg > Bead : 
of the Municipal Organ Committee; Uzal H. McCarter. esid it 
of the Fidelity Trust Comeeaty, is treasurer, and Thornton W 
Allen, secretary and the originator of the organ fund : 

The National Committee on Memorial Buildings, 261 Broadwa 

New York City, can give you any further information desired, zd 











“DARK ROSALEEN,” 


“ 2 . . » 
saan ee sense, $04, me where it is possible to obtain the 
The song is not published separate! i 
bs ak able Ad discover it vg pao (gn ogy Fan see 
Ty 7 vol © can probably tell you where he obtained it for 
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THE LEXINGTON | COLLEGE OF MUSIC (“histgenth Yeorof) Lexington, Ky. 
ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 
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year. ositions guaranteed to duates. Ideal Home Department 3 Tans ladies. Catalog and 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate Directors 
KimBatt HALL, Cuicaco, IL. 
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A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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begiamies to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble lazing. vocal sight reading. 
irty-eight of the t known and experienced SEN  ? ( ATALOGUE 


professors. RMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 





‘Clare Osborne Re 
ARTIST eee DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal pee 
sog S. Wabash Avenue 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER or ver > 


Bush Conservatory - 
Soprano 


sBUTLER =... 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
can Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Il. 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART “" branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. BorisL. Ganapol, Director 


GRANBERRY PIANO. 


SUMMER Pianists, a8 
COURSE 


Teachers, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Chicago 

















Accompanists 














Reindahl Grand Model 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


ANB BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 


use 
DAHL VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on petal, Ser 


comparison with ot 


r new or famous old v 


If desired, gradual charge accounts o; 


KNUTE REINDA| 


epene Brive, B.1 D., No.3 
Wiscensia 


(Formerly Athenaeum ay Chicago) 


R 
sical i BUREAU 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


‘KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 


















CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. tsfantisHen tee; 
yy. eee s2anp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 


E uropean conservatories. 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for poat- graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal iocation and resi- 
dence d-partment with superior equipment. 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Beatua Baur, Directress, 











Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Fest value gs a poe . 


E STEY 


CYhe best 4nomn musical name in the lLlorl! 


Eeeey PIANC co. 











$ Viisghe grace instrument 
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MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 




















Werercoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Stetuway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portmen Sq., W., Londen 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
STEINW AY & SONS 





COURIER 











AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
omininlensiinies 


THE 


Masons Hamlin 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL VWAREROOMS AND FACTORSG§S 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














Ultra- 








NICH-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














SCHOMACKER 








A Leader for 80 Years =: 


Established 1838 in Phladelhiia —— 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


| There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 








politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 
development of musical instruments. Today anyone 
without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 
of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous Autopiano. 

Your wonderful player piano is to my mind the 
most superb example of the best that has been accom- 
plished. Everyone has now the chance to know music 
and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 

_ Not only is the Autopiano perfect in its accom- 
Pp of 1 results—but the tone quality is 
the ful Iminati 


sw haneti Lom tiht, 





of what must have been 
h directed along definite lines 
Souaed the sincere ideal of producing the ultimate 
player piano. 








Most cordially, 


OO ERE 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-826 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


























